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GOVERNOR 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
Writes an Editorial 


Algo: Shock-Proof Mothers and 24 Other Vital Features 























{<The sloped sides’. 
Whos heit fit! 


Middies are as much a part of and box pleated sleeves. There is a 


‘7 7 . ° 7 ‘ 1 
camp life for girls as tents, canoes ] he Right ( amp deep hem at the bottom. Style 


and trails. So select your daugh- o. A-11 in the picture above sells 


ters camp middies carefully ... and the Right Middy for $1.50 in _snow-white Super- 


with the same care that you select Jean. There are also other colors 


her camp. She will practically and materials. 
I I 

live ina middy allsummer. In MAN O’ WAR Middies At good stores you will also find MAN O’ WAR 
she will be well dressed and well fitted. Bloomers, Blouses, Knickers and other smart togs for 

Sloped sides make the MAN O’ WAR Maddy fit. school, camp or gym. They are all trade-marked 
Splendid tailoring with double stitching throughout MAN O’ WAR for your protection. If you would 
give it style and quality. It launders like a like to see them in our new style booklet 

Sepa” . F om ag ; 

fine handkerchief and is made with a snug . please use the coupon. 


collar, a convenient pocket, a handy tie loop | 


EVERYTHING FOR [2-H = SCHOOL, CAMP or GYM 





: BRANIGAN,. GREEN & CO.. 1270 Broadway, New York Cit: Wis. ; 
1 Please send me your free booklet of Camp, School and Gym togs for 4 
8 American Girls ‘ 
i ¢ 
OR Te ee ny OE ee ERE ee ce ae gee ee eee ee see e 
+ £ 

| 
g ‘Address.. ; a Se ee ee ee ee 1 
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g Favorite Store 1 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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A new summer recipe 


. Take two or more children of the 


runabout age. Tuck them into bed 
early—and leave for twelve hours 
of quiet, restful sleep. 

. In the morning, dress them lightly 
and set at a table in the brightest, 
cheeriest corner of the breakfast 
room. 

- To each child, add 1 small ~~ 
orange juice . . 1 steaming dis 
of delicious nut-brown wHOLE- 
WHEAT cereal (Wheatena, of 
course) . . several slices of crisp, 
crunchy whole-wheat toast . . a 

glass of milk. 

- Remove children to grassy field . . 
add a kite, a dog or so. . mix 
thoroughly . . and leave in the 
sun until brown. 


WHEATENA—THE NUT-BROWN CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 





sleep. How all-important for healthy, 
happy, robust children! But don’t 
overlook the daily dish of bot whole- 


wheat cereal . . Wheatena. 


Doctors are ur 
urging it! They’! 


ing it! Nurses are 
tell you that whole 


lies the great stren 
energy materials a 
tely needed in a child's diet. 













For Advertising Policy see page 52. 
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How to preserve children 


Wheatena is the NUT-BROWN Cereal 
that om you these precious, indis- 
pensable food elements of the whole 
wheat . . the minerals, proteins, car- 
bohydrates, fats, vitamins and bran. 


Furthermore . . Wheatena is the 
ortginal quick cooking cereal. It’s ready 
to eat in 3 minutes. (For babies, 
longer.) One package makes 12 
pounds of highly-nutritious food, and 
costs you less than 1 cent a dish. Serve 
it to your entire family. 


FRE Please send me a sample pack- 
age of Wheatena—enough for 
3 persons—and a Recipe Book. 
The Wheatena Corporation, Wheatenaville, 


Rahway, Neéw Jersey 
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Free from the dangers 
of underweight 


VERYWHERE American 

mothers tell of results like 
these—from a delicious food- 
drink children love. 

They know that Horlick’s 
Malted Milk builds upin under- 
weight conditions, adds sturdy 
pounds, ina perfectlynaturalway. 

There are no secrets. The 
exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture combines all the 
precious nourishment of fresh, 
full-cream cow’s milk with 
malted barley and wheat. 

The milk is from inspected 
herds. It is carefully pasteur- 

ed. By the Horlick process, 
the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 

The choice grains are malted 
in Horlick’s own malt house. 

The essential minerals and 
‘ther valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. The 

high-energy, easily digested 

malt sugars—dextrin and malt- 

ose—give it a delicious, malty 
weetness. 

So, in giving your child “‘Hor- 

ick’s,”” you know that you are 
providing the purest of foods. 

““Horlick’s” is the original 
Malted Milk. It is made in the 





| 


Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
Jlavors, in powder or tablet form 





Se healthy 
and happy now 


resist colds,’”’ she said 


**Gained 10 percent in 12 weeks...’ 


2427—231d Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Three-year-old Barbara caught colds easily. When she lost 
weight we thought it was the continuous cold dragging her 
down. But her grandmother who came to visit us had different 
ideas. “‘Give the child foods to increase her weight and she can 
And since grandmother used Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for herself, Barbara thought it great. Not a cold 


has she had this winter, and she weighs 42 Ibs. now, a gain of 
over 10 per cent in twelve weeks 











**Both have ‘Horlick’s’ 
every day’’ 


3918 Fulton Street, 
San F-ancisco, California 


My seven year old boy had been 
told how Horlick’s made him ‘big 
and husky,’ and he generously 
divided his glass one day with baby 
Edward, 15 months old ‘so he would 
sooner be big enough to play with 
him.’ 

Now they both have Horlick’s 
Malted Milk every day, and the 
only trouble with Bobby’s plan is 
that he is growing as fast as baby 
brother! 


Mrs. H. E. Barwick 


‘Bobby kept free from 


sickness”’ 
710 14th Street S 
Fargo, N. D 


Like most mothers, I wanted to 
keep my young son normal in 
weight and free from sickness. I 
had long known the reputation of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk for doing 
just this, so it was natural for me 


to try it. Bobby gained so stead- appearance that our neighbors 
ily that he now weighs about have remarked about time and 
two and a half pounds more than again. 


the average and he has a rugged Mrs. Morris Voedisch 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 











HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


For Advertising Policy see page 52. 


Mrs. M. K. Valentine 


country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its supe- 
rior quality and wunvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“‘Horlick’s”’ regularly—at meal 
times or as an after-school 
lunch. 

If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them “Hor- 
lick’s’’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 
and play, and to build up re- 
sistance against illness. 

Buy a package today and 
put your children on the road 
to sturdier health. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Insistupon “Horlick’s”’ 
—the original and genuine. 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


Horvick’s MALTeED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-8, Racine, Wis 


2.“ In Canada, address 
f>? 2155 Pius IX Ave., 


f Montreal 

>/ This coupon is good for 
Shi one sample of either Hor 
Shi lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 
Od ural) or Horlick’s Choc- 

(/p)) olate Malted Milk. 
Cy The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 


Malted Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 4 cents 
in stamps to cover postage. 


Check ted C) Natural 
veck sample wante > Chasolete 
Name 

Address 
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YOUR BOY-- 
AND THE MILITARY SCHOOL 


FH i military school has been a favored type of school 
for boys over a long period of time. Several de- 
cades ago, india there were no schools for boys 
in some parts of the country except the military 
institutions and many of the leading schools today 
have had a long and honorable history. 





The military school has been said to offer “education plus.” 
It gives the same academic work as does the non-military school, 
but something more also—a training in accuracy, punctuality, 
alertness, quick reactions—clear thinking—which ‘is inherent in 
the military regime under which the boys live day by day. The 
school accomplishes by group training and the influence of group 
opinion what individual parents frequently cannot accomplish. 


N OTHE R, who formerly spent an hour or two “straighten- 
‘| ing up” after the tempestuous morning exit of her young 
son, is amazed to see the changes wrought by a few months at a 
military school. She finds the boy’s room in perfect order— 
clothes hung up, shoes in neat rows—bed made—everything spic 
and span. In his habits of personal neatness, too, she notices a 
remarkable improvement. The necessity of facing daily inspec- 
tion at school has transformed her son into an immaculately 
groomed young man, where her own exhortations accomplished 
little or nothing. 


\THER, who had almost given up hope of exacting the 

proper filial respect from his son, is delighted to be ad- 
dressed as “sir” and to receive the same courteous obedience 
which the boy is in the habit of giving to his superior officers at 
school. 

And it is not only in his family relations that the boy has 
changed. He has also learned the valuable lesson of living in a 
group—of subordinating his individual whims and desires to 
the needs of the group. The cultivation of esprit de corps and 
the living up to the obligations which the phrase implies, has 
become a matter of supreme importance to him. Thus does he 
learn adjustment to society and the necessity of cooperation. 

These, briefly, are some of the special features of military 
school education. The parents who feel that their boy needs 
such training would do well to leok into the work of a good 
military school. 
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New York 
Military Academy 





A ScHoo. or DIsTINCTION 


| Cornwat.-on-Hupsox, New York 





— ne eral 
V?itltius Aavrh, D.S.M 
Es Brigadier-General Ee. 


Superintendent 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys In the 
open-hill country, eleven mile north of ae 
Complete eo Senior and Junior Schools 

Y 


B LA 1 R 
Academy 


A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 





New Jersey 


Founded in 1848 





SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 


Illustrated catalog upon request 
CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster | 


Box 5, Blairstown New Jersey 











BEAVER CAMP 
for 
CATHOLIC BOYS 
Raquette Lake, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Limited to 20 boys from homes of refinement 
| 10th Season—June 30th—Sept. Ist. 


Dr. John Philip Foley, 149 Lexington Ave., New York. N. Y. 


ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(BOYS’—MILITARY) 
Onekama, Mich. For little boys 
in the grades. Accredited. Up-to- 
date progressive methods as advo 





cated by this magazine Individual attention 
Sympathetic care. Owns its own estate. All 
outdoor sports. Easily reached. $55 a month 


For catalog, address 


Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Building 





Mt. Lassen 











. Y , 
Schools and Camps—Boys Schools and Camps—Boys 
GLENBROOKE Fer . SREP 
Boys CAMP WANAKI 
On Lake Memphremagog, near In the Minnesota National Forest 
Newport, Vermont Limited to A summer camp for boys, ages 10 to 16. Practices 
sixty boys. Expert supervision and oe oy of grosresst ve education. Long canoe trips, 
sce. Moen to ne tren excellent fishing, all land and water sports. Care- 
com hing. Individual attention for fully selected counsellors. Dtrectors—C. A. Bock, 
each boy Long canoe trips in Vice-President Morgan Engineering Co.; F. D. Slutz, 
Canada and  ~northern§ Maine. former Director of Moraine Park School: E. C. Zavitz, 
Riding. Illustrated booklet. Director of Antioch School. Booklet on request 
NORTHWOODS CAMPS CO. 
H. R. DANE 504 Ludlow Building Dayton, Ohio 











74 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


In the Heart of the Lassen National Forests 


A Real Camp. Whose Product is 
a Healthy Boy. Write for Illus- 
trated Catalog 


Major J. E. Quinn, Pacific Grove, California 
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Schools and Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 

















Tue Trustees of Culver have expended 
many years of devoted thought and mil- 
lions of dollars to provide for the Boys 
of America the finest type of all-round 
training. 

The Culver Summer Schools will be of 
interest to parents who seek for their boys 
superior oversight and the highest grade 
instruction combined with a joyous and 
beneficial outing. 
Cavalry Schools admit boys of 14 to 20, 
the Woodcraft School, 
Catalog of any of these schools or of the 


—_ 
The vacation * 


worth while! 


The Summer Naval and 


boys of 10 to 14. 


regular winter session of the Culver Mili- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKIE 


tary Academy will be mailed on request. + 
Address 
Indiana. 


The Secretary’s Aide, Culver, 


Radio Station WCMA (260.7). »* 








PEERMONT, 
oc EAN WAVE cape MAY COUNTY, N. J 


Salt Water Camp for 30 boys, 7-14 yrs. Cottage and 
Tents. Special care of shy or delicate boys. $175 
or 8 weeks. Catalog from W. Fuller Lutz, M. A., 

College Hall, University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


CAMP PENACOOK 
Nerth Sutten, N. H. 
Thirtieth season Limited number of 
desirable boys, ages 8 to 16 Varied 
field and water activities. Experienced 
counselors Exceptional equipments 
Wholesome food R. B. Mattern, M.S., 
Searberough School, Scarbereugh-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. = " 


BOB-WHITE 


FOR BOYS FROM 5 TO 15 





Ashland, Mass. Five hours from 
New York City. Founded 1914. 
Horseback and mountain trips. 


Water sports. Vegetables from our 


own farm. 
RALPH ¢. Bs Walden School, 
w. h St., New York. 
Mrs. Sara B. ion. Box 12, Ashiand, Mass. 





CAMP TON. Ka-wA. Together” ) 


on Lake Chautauqua, 
Limited to 75 boys, ages > to il Midgets, 
Juniors, Seniors. 1500-ft. elevation. For Ju- 
nior and Senior Boys. Splendidly cuiepee 
Water sports, land sports, riding, fishing, boat 
ing, hiking. handicraft. High moral influence- 
' Personal supervision Director and Mrs. 
Nyenhuis. Write for illustrated Booket. 


J. H. NYENHUIS, Box 5606, Williamsville, N. Y. 




















"i (=) CAMP 
AIiRWO for BOYS 

8 to 16 years. 10th Season. The Camp with 

& Program. Creative Methods. All Camp Activi- 
ties, including Riding. Location on Torch Lake 
Unexcelled in Beauty and Healthfulness Near Char- 


devoir, Mich. Thorough Supervision. Resident Physi- 
cian. Perfect Sanitation. For beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. M. E. EDER, 
5629 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAMP KAHAGON 


HARDWICK, VERMONT 


For boys 10 to 13 years old, inclusive; enrollment 
limited to 50. Experie need councillor for every 
six boys. Horseback riding, water sports. Ex- 
cellent medical facilities, modern sanitation. 220 
acres on secluded lake. For booklet, High tn the 
Green Mountains, address, Herald L. Stendel, 
Director, Gilman Country School, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


OSEBO CAMP—for Boys 
17th year. Portage Lake, Michigan. Ages 
6 to 16. “Sea Scouts."" Boat Building. Sail- 
ing. All Sports. Teams. Expert Coaches. 


Careful oversight. Free Catalog. Address: 
Noble Hill, Box D13. Woodstock, Illinots 

















CAMP MARANACOOK 
Readfield, Maine William H. Morgan, Director 


19th Season. Separate units: 30 Juniors, 7-11; 40 
Intermediates, 12-14; Seniors, 15-17 Mature, ex- 
perienced counselors. Carefully planned diet Elec- 
tive daily program suited to the individual boy’s 
needs Cabins. Horseback riding, mountain, canoe, 
ind ocean trips for every body. All sports. Manual 
Training, Infirmary. For illustrated booklet, write 
the Director. 
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WILD-CROFT on Sebago 

No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS 5 to 15 

Three separate groups, conscientiously trained 

for Manhood. Worthwhile land and water 

activities. Un imited riding ao Campcraft 

Send for Booklet, ‘The Camp Trained Bo . Mrs. 
Staniey L. Freese, 144 Austin St., N.E., Worcester, Mass. 





The Unusual Home Camp for Twenty 


Selected Boys 


KEEBEC, Phippsburg, Maine 


Christian tee toes Fresh and Salt Water 
Sports. Nature Hikes, Beaches, Campfires, 
Tutoring. 8 Weeks for $200 No Extras. 
Give your boy a summer that will 
fit him for next year’s school life. 


Rev. Chas. Stevens South Deerfield, Mass. 


PINE ACRES | West Swanzey, N. H. 


8th season. Limited enrolment from refined homes; 
moderate rates, excellent equipment. On Swanzey Lake 
Rifle range, canoes, bowling alleys, liabrary, athletic 
fields. Catalog. Carroll N. Jones, Box C, 484 
Farmington _ Avenue, | Hartford, _ Conn. 


CAMP GLENDALE _ 


On Lake Manalapan, Jamesburg, New Jersey 
Junior boys 7 to 12 years. Land and water sports, nature 
study, hikes, special tutoring, excellent food, strict moral 
oor ision. Rates $12.50 per week. Booklet. 

F. . Howland, Director, Port Monmouth, New Jersey. 


A Salt Water Camp for Young Boys 
Only, on Long Island Sound 
some food. Modern sanitation. 
For booklet address 
Mr. and Mrs, C, C. McTernan 
McTernan School Waterbury, Conn. 


BOYCROFT 


Dedicated to Building Boyhood 
ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, N. H. 


Seventh Season. Junior and Senior Divisions Ideal 
summer environment, on extensive, privately owned prop- 











‘Bor 50 Boys, 8-15 








Horseback Riding, Swimming, (Ca- 
noeing, Fishing, Hiking, Nature 
Study Bungalows, Cabins. Whole- 











erty where boys may enjoy all camp activities under 
competent guidance Adult councilor for each five boys. 
Mountain, auto riding and canoe trips. Camp Mother, 


illustrated book on request. 
H, Meyer, Owner and Director, School Dept. 
Couasset, Mass, 

















Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. 








CAMP TOP 0’ THE WORLD 


Petesky, Michigan Girls 8 to 20 
Ideal location for health, anti-hay fever climate. 
Comfortable cottages and dormitory. Camp- 
craft, nature study, water sports. Play and 
companionship that results in added health and 
personality. Running water and electric lights. 
Write for Booklet 
Winter address 
KATHARINE P. LEAVENWORTH 


Box 306, Ocean Springs, On the Coast, Miss. 














CAMP FOR ADULTS, WITH KINDERGARTEN 
Aloha Manor, Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Families welcome with youngest children. Kindergarten 
hours. Trained teacher. Supervised camp activities for 
adults in tennis, canoeing, swimming, golf, horseback, 
mountain and motor tri Antique lore. Write Mrs. 
Harriet Gulick Pierce, 15 Linden Ave., Maiden, Mass. 

















On Grand Traverse Bay, near Neahtawanta, Mich. 
All camp activities Graduate nurse in attendance 
Boys’ Division under Geraid H. Castle, M.D.: Girls’— 
Edna Waterman Castle Address 

Children 








Miss Waterman's School for Small 
732 Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohice 











AL INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EUR YTHMICS 
Paul Boeppie, Marguerite Heaton, Dirs. 
110 E. 59th Str egent 1357 
RHYTHM MUSIC—MOVEWENT 


Daleroze en- Freedom, self-expression combined with 

dorsed by control—an alert mind and an alert body 
Pawderewski, Music made vitally interesting to 
Josef Hoffmann, children Summer courses, June 18th 


Ruth St to July 27, 1928 
Denis, ete. Catalogue and Litierature on request 








HOUSATONIC ; CAMP 


Veaiie of the Berkshires 


CANAAN, CO 9th SEASON 
65 boys and pid 5% to 13 years 22 adults 
Trained nurse, specially trained councillors for 
swimming and crafts Trained councillors in 
charge of little folk A choice of activities, shop, 
field, forest and rivers. 


Training in enriched quietness’and individual poise 
Training in creative activities and social adjustment 
LAU RA B. GARRETT Phone Stillwell 7623 
3941 Carolin St.. Sunnyside, Long Island City 














MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with 
an ideal place for children 2 
camp life is too strenuous 
Rev. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY SCHOOL 


All-year-round Home School 
two weeks to ten yeare 
Movement. 
monthly. 





“Just the Place for 
Young Children"’ 
home care and comfort: 
2 to 10, for whom the usual 
$100 per month 
and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Bertia, Conn. 


and Nursery Children from 
e Home life Progressive School 
Individual interest and attention Rate, $70 


Address Box 75, Peekskill, N. Y. 


VARUNA 8 A day a glad day for WEE 


Your child needs nature's 
environments: childhood pleasures by sparkling waters 
high among wooded hills, where bracing breezes blow. 
Welcome to your little one any time of the year! One hour 
from New York Lora Warner, Director, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Phone Boonton 781. 








ST. EL IZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
Connecticut, _ Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
School Episcopal Open all year Children 3 to 12 
One hour from New York Usual studies Outdoor 
sports Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDAR 
Directress (Phone Stamford {771 ring 4). cee 


WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS and GIRLS, 3 to 12 Years Old 
Homelike atmosphere. Expert supervision. 
Housemothers, Die stitiz an, Resident nurse 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY .PONIES- HANDICRAFT 





, Enrollment limited. No extras. 
For booklet — *ss Mrs. S. Moore, A. B., 
Newtonville, Mass. 


WALPOLE TUTORING CAMP for Girls 


13-21; 
College Preparatory 








CAMP KNOLLMERE 


Cape Cod seashore 
girls. Good times 
food Home care 
Horseback riding 
for younger boys Rates $250 
Booklet Mrs. Albert Sloper, 
Director, E. Fairhaven, Mass 


Vacation Club for Older Girls 


camp for 
W holesome 

Sailing 
Separate camp 














[The AlohaCamps 


VERMONT 
Established 1905 
Aloha Hive, 
years 
Aloha Camp and Club, giris 
14 to 21 years. Ali land and 
water sports, riding, crafts, 
camp crafts. 
Camp Lanakila for boys 8 
to 13 years. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gulick 
Brookline, Mass. 














girls 8 to 13 


Booklets on request 

















Ed. 





Schools and Camps 








Delaware Cliff Camps 
Boys, 4-13 Girls, 4-18 


In the mountains of Northern New Jer- 
sey on the shores of the Delaware. 
Separate programs for Seniors and Jun- 
iors, ell-trained councellors. All land 
and water sports Nature Study, Arts 
ind crafts Dancing, Dramatics, Car 
pentry, Orchestra, ete, 


Directors—HANNAH G. HARDMAN 
AND SOLON De LEON 
Address, 1549 Morris Avenue 
Telephone Jerome 9616 
Illustrated literc ture sent on request. 











NNO > for Fun 
and Health 
‘Aunt Nan” and “Unk Chuck” have sister and 
brother camps side by side. Ponies, swimming, 
tennis, picnics, dancing, Cottages and bungalows. 


Expert care. Generous table. 


Write DR. and MRS. MILLS 
926 W. Genesee Street 


WA>WA-NA > SA 


HEDLEY SCHOOL CAMP—for the unevenly graded or 
maladjusted child. Intimate care. Restricted enrollment. 
All camp activities. Tutoring. Mrs. J. R. Hedley, Direc- 
tor, Dr. J. R. Hedley, Resident Physician, Glenside, Penna 


Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Summer Car for children 5-12, seventy miles fre m 

New York City Season, June S0th-September 

Diet planned expert lietetian Play garden with 

equipment pervised 4 yrotected wading ar 

wimming pool Sports dormitories sleeping porcl 

or tents Resident nurs¢ uncik rs, tutoring if 

lesired Booklet on request 

Director, Luetra S, LaDvue, Beacon, a 8 

‘ ° 

CAMP KAIORA, Merrill, N. Y. 
rhirteenth season Limited number of boys and girls, 


ages 4 to 12 
SIX 


Individual 


Separate nursery camp for children under 
attention Resident Nurse Swimming, 
canoeing, nature lore, riding, rhythmie dancing, crafts, 
camping trips, mountain climbing under the direction of 
experienced councilors 
Meals carefully planned Fresh vegetables 
irectors: 

Miss FRANCES SHERIDAN 
ARBOROUGH SCHOO! 
Ne Be 


Mrs. E. P. GAImLarp 
SCARBOROUGH, N. Y. ™ 
SCARBOROUGH 








HELP YOU SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM 








The harassed parent has, perhaps, no 
more perplexing problem than that of 
hoosing the camp with the type of back 
ground best adapted to his child’s needs 
We have published i booklet on this prob 
lem, to serve a practical ; le to your 
choice It contains definit ions ¢t 
hel; u make a wise selectiot 
l eaci tam 


CHILDREN 
The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave.. New York, N. Y. | 
| a aie, canes Gt Sie 


“Choosing the 











Schools and Camps- 


-Girls 





Schools and Camps—Girls 


























































MOSS LAKE CAMP 


‘‘The Camp in the Wilderness”’ 


REAL CAMP for real giris in surroundin 

A région of unbroken forest dotted with 
try where you can ride for hours and meet 
Where you can take long canoe tri ps an 
sight—a Lake or a Stream to yourself. 


RUSTIC 


: “NO EXTRAS.” 
Junior Camp 6-10 


d pitch 


gs very different from those of the usual camp. 
untains and with mountain lakes. A coun- 
1 one but an occasional guide or fisherman. 


your tent at night with no habitation in 


SIX HOURS A WEEK OF RIDING 


PRIVATE 


LAKE 


A 





1D PRESERVE 


BUNGALOWS WITH BATHS AND LIGHTS 


HOTEL 
Senior Camp 11-14 


FOR PARENTS 
Lodge 15-19 






H ERE in the heart of the Adirondacks we have our own lake and our own mile square 
private preserve. It is the “Woods” 1 our buildings are of the woods The assembly 
rooms are spacious and attractive and the sleeping quarters are comfortable rustic bungalows 
with ‘baths ind electric lights each Cab that are always ready to welcome you back 
from the trail, and which will keep you dry and warm through the stormiest ghts 

lo fill the days, we ha ll the activities the usual camp, plus the best aesthetic dancing, 
fishing, archery, fencing and rifle practice d many trips of two days and longer by foot, |! 
horse, and by canoe 

Horseback riding is always the favorite sp 1 in addition the longer trips there are 
daily rides for every camper. These are included in the season fee as is everything the 
camp otters 

There are no “extras All materials, laund the trips and even the tutoring, where it is 
desired, are free. No additional money can pass through the hands of the camp 

Our table, while more elaborate than s s wholesome, well cooked, and well served. 
Our councillor staff is e pti n tr g, in persor lity, and in experience. Three 
miles away the n igement s and er The Mohawk,” modern hotel for parents 
ind friends 

If this description and this picture of our “Camp 


in the Wilderness” 


appeal to you, we will be happy to 


mail you a booklet and to answer all your questions 


G. C. 


LONGSTAFF, 


303 Shelton 


Avenue 


Jamaica, L. L, N. Y. 





CAMP CARILLON, 
Limited to 30 girls 
ipproved by State Board of Heal 
4. RC. Life-Saving Course 
of historical interest 
planing (with parents’ 


MAE I. 


cam 


permissio 


Lake ¢ 


Sleeping cabins 


th 


vein 


Clock golf. F 


n 


NALLY, 61 West 10th S$ 


seorge, N. Y 
no tents. Sanitation 
Carefully balanced diet 
gz, tennis, archer ri 
ree horseback 
BOOKLET 

t.. New York, N. Y. 





Aero- 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 


Perfect location 
land and water 
Pioneering 





on Beautiful F 


i 


equ 


sons 
for book Sidne 
P. P. E. 628 Wes 


th Lake—Adirondacl 
ipment and staff All 

rts expertly super ised 
returnin eigt 


Jewish Clientele Predominating. Wr rite 


Krar 
158th St.. N y ‘ 





THE TEELA-WOOKET 
CAMPS 


“The Horseback Camps”’—a 300-acre  play- 
ground in the Green Mountains at Roxbury, 
Vermont Where girls learn to ride and swim, 
play golf and tennis Experienced, enthusi- 
astic counsellors Comfortable bungalows of 
rustic simplicity athletic fields; golf course 
by Stiles & Van Kleek Riding ovals Saddle 
horses selected from best Virginia stables 
A beautiful little lake among the pines and 
spruces “The Camps without Extras.” 16th 
season Camp Idlewild for boys under same 
management Catalogs on request 


MR. and MRS. C. 
10 Bowdoin St., 


A. 


Cambridge. 


ROYS 
Mass. 











TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














MRS. BOLTON'S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


sh Day ane toarding School in Am 
ll ti for American and English College 0 k 
Spor Dr amati ~ Music Cultus l Home Lite 
~ i attention gi e iki olee Delig! 
rrounding Westport. on- om Sound, Conn 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects 
Also Secretarial: Music. Lower School for younger girls 
Riding. All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule 

For illustrated catalo¢ 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box F, Middletown, N. Y. 


write 


















Schools and Camps—Girls Schools and Camps—Girls 





Special Schools 

















BECKET, GIRLS— 
MASS. 8 to 18 









Established 1916. On a mountain lake at 
the crest of the Berkshires. All land ane 
water es 132 miles from New York 

$300. Catalog. Miss Mary E. Richard- 
son, 1 Brayton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y 


Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
22nd Season 

For girls seven to F 

eizhteen. A healthful 

program of sports, crafts, and 

creative activities. Booklet 


mMi!ISS HORTENSE HERSOM 
46 Beacon St. 
<2. Boston, Mass. 











on ——— — 





Cape Cod ping. Camps | | 
for Girls leasant 
Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
Est. 1905 

Quansets, 12-18. 
Nimicutts, 5-11. 
Specially trained camp | | 
mothers for children. | 
Medical supervision and | | 
scientific health building. 
Camp farm. Federal ac- 
credited herd. Sailing with 
Cape Cod skipper. Canoe 
ing, salt-water swimming, 




















CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 
KEZAR FALLS, ME. 














Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics in- tennis, games, riding. Su- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under pervise free play. 
“vert direction of qualified leaders, supplemented by healthy 
und regular living in the closest contact with nature, to } = 
stimulate the development of an integrated personality. Q. U A N s E ‘J 

Limited to &® girls—300 acres of wooded camp grounds MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT 
ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS, PARENTS, CAMPERS oom tien - 

Awarded an **A” rating by the Matne Board of Health Suite 6, Dawson Apts., New Bedford, Mass. 
LUCILE R. ibe — 
5S West 65th Street w York 


HOL IDAY ‘CAMPS—FOR ~ GIRLS ~ 
On two lakes, northern Minnesota Juniors Seniors. 


CAMP MINNETONKA Fer GIRLS Individual attention and supervision given younger Juniors. 
Lake Woodbury, Me. | Experienced staff. Fifteenth season. Enrollment limited 





- 





Via Bar Harbor Express. Rec. for 10, 11, 12 year and Cabins. Inclusive Fee, $350. looklet Address Mary 
growing girls. Wholesome camp pleasures. Character and V. Farnum, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill After 
po oo building activities. Our girls enjoy better winter May Ist, Hacke sack, Minn : : ; 


health Nurse Literature Prin. and Mrs. G. 
Rie ger. Lowell School, Fifth & Nedro, Philadelphia 


CAMP OAHE 2, Peautife! CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO &:5. 


Granite Lake 
MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE Pequaket Lake, P. O. Cornish, Me. 


‘or Girls: 8-20. enrollment limited. “ : 
For G En ae : * Oldest girls’ camp in Maine, south of Sebago Lake. Differ- 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 


riding, fencin riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- ently equipped from any other camp in the Eastern States. 
ore, fase me a a as crafts, came ics, dancing Affiliated with the American Red Cross Life Saving Service 
levation 1300 feet. ustratec 00K let. " » 

I — 7 Counselors please not apply. Miss F. H. Mayo, Owner- 


SARA R. CARTER, Director . 
nd director, 22 seas 5 Wren St., W. ‘, Mass. 
The Avon, 6 East Read St., Baltimore, Maryland Deecter, Sind seasen. 65 Ween Se. Resbury. Mass 



































WINNIDA Y Soutpametee 





‘“ ° ‘ ” 
Activities of seashore and lake Choosing the School 
Girls 4-14 years. Boys 4-7 years is a booklet offering many he Ip! f ul sugges 
N.Y.C. Tel. Dry Dock 0186 tions on various types of ¢ on as 
Adeline M. Tipple adapted to individual needs of ¢ hi il ii en 
Southampton, L. 1., N. Y. 





“Choosing the Camp” 


: 
The HOMECAMP offers similar information regarding camps | 
Girls 6-15 These booklets are 10¢ each, stamps or coin, 














Seasnore, Forests, Farms, Little Rivers. Director, School and Camp 
31 miles from New York City. Daily salt Advertising 
wa ¥ ym5, also land sports, horseback riding, arts 
nd crafts, nature interests, music, dancing. Fre- CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
quent ptenics, excursions and overnight trips. - , 
Nine weeks, July and August, $300. 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Director | 
ArcAdiA Sound Beach, Conn. ——— _ : —_ | 


—— - | The Catholic Camps for Girls and Boys 
OSOHA- OF-THE- DUNES A Nature Camp in the Adirondacks, N. Y. 








for Girls 
Beagitiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frank- . ——e 
fort, Mich Complete equipment, sereened’ cabins, Camp JEANNE bD’ARC 
sident nurse. Nature, riding, canoeing, woodcraft For Girls—Seventh Season 
rips featured. Booklet on “0 " ; : 
MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charlevoix, Michigan 110 acres on the shores of Lake Chateaugay. 1,500 
ee dims feet above sea “or; Horseback riding is included 
" om —ae . - in the camp fee. xolf, tennis and all land sports. 
CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS Canoeing, ak ale and Red Cross Life Saving. 
q In the mountains of Wayne County, Pa. ‘ shale 
, Elevation 2250 ft. Christian girls. Jun., Int., and Camp Laray ETTE 
Sen. camps. Horseback riding. Lake ownership. Tenth For Boys 7-15 Years of Age 
ear. July and August. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
Box C, 1130 E. Haines St., Philadelphia, Pa.’ is located on its own 65-acre tract, 2 miles north 


of the girls’ camp. Camp activities include base 
ball, basketball, horseback riding, tennis, volley 


— rTIW Pe ‘ket Lak ball and all water sports. Camp physician. One 
KEOKL K CAMP Georgetown, i counselor for every ° , sa 








Mass. four boys. 
For girls 8-18. Land and Water sports. Crafts. Ex- Descriptive booklets on request to the Directors. 
cellent food. Personal care. $150 for season. Address: . . 
Mrs. Marcaret A. Fox, 2 Abbott St., Danvers, Mass. Captain ann Mrs. Cuarves J. McIntyre 


32 Lodges Lane, Cynwyd, Pa. 











SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


For boys who need individual attention All sporta, 
swimming, horseback riding 41 miles from New 
York in the beautiful hills of Westchester County 
For information write to 
Rudolph 8S. Fried, Principal 
Box O Katonah, New York 


“FLORENCE MGHTINGA LE SCH s 
. Special ool ool 














| HAWLEY SCH@L_ 


For little children needing individual atten 
tion. Limited to a small group Open all year 


Booklet on request 
MARION L. HAWLEY 
245 Post Road Rye, New York 














STAMMERING 
Baron Harald Holmfeld 
Correction of speech defects for adults and children 


Studio: 10 East 58th Street. New York City 
Residence; 507 West i!ith Street. Cathedral "9939. 





—-BANCROF T— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

q@ For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with | ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

q Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 


Catalogue on Request 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 














ROCKPORT, MASS. A happy summer for the young 


child, 6-9 All advantages of camp, combined with hi 
atl phere indepes dence and responsibility stressed 
without undue train a ial attention giver x 
eaters.’ Ac tivities grace according to individual re 


quirements. MRS. HELEN ROSSITER, 310 East (8th 
Street, New York City, Telephone, Stuyvesant s00¢ 


DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 
A school for the exceptional child. Individual in- 
struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
children. Coordination of mental and physicai 
Playground, boardirg and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log Happy, healthy days for your child on 
estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle 
Summer grades combined with camp life 














SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Instruction to hard-of-hearl | oy lren a specialty, en 

abling them to be in the s ols with normal children 

Miss Ella Braunlich, 154 East 79th St., New York City. 
Phone, Rhinelander 0922. 





THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

A home school for children of normal mentality 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all. 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities 
One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils. 
Special care for children from three to six years. 


Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 





> a in this department is available for the 


advertising of reliable schools and camps. 























i eon for information to the Director, School 


and Camp Advertising, CHILDREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



















May their feet never falter 


HILDREN walk through a happy fairy- _—_and foot specialists approve. Toes have ample 
land of their own imagining, where castle room to lie straight. Every part of the foots 


turrets reach high into the sky. Then gradu- accurately fitted—never crowded. The foot 
ally the vision disappears. Those carefree chil- stays natural in shape. 
dren grow up and meet the stern demands of a Like the feet, Cantilever Shoes are flex- 


work-a-day world. What a responsibility you _ibje from toe to heel. Foot muscles exercise 
parents have in doing your share toward pre- and strengthen with every step. The 
paring body, mind and spirit to climb the ter alt et: eoeiniinn tn tn teadd tio 
twenty-six bones of the foot in arched 
formation, under the increasing 
weight of the body. Strong foot mus- 

cles prevent weak arches and flat 





















harder path. 


So that your children’s feet may never fal- 
ter, Cantilever Shoes are carefully made to 
give growing feet the protection, freedom 
and natural fit they need. Children who feet. 


wear Cantilever Shoes are building fo , — — ~ 
‘ ; Th ee § nia Beautifully fitting Cantilever Shoes 

“ re. ese scientific shoes per : 
“ or wes laeiepiaaa wee in the latest styles for children may 
Nature to build sound, healthy feet, 


, be seen at your local Cantilever 
which are the foundation of healthy 


Agency. There are smart Canti- 


bodies. 
lever styles for mother and dad, 


The lasts over which Cantilever too. If your local Cantilever 
Shoes are made are true counter- Agency isn’t listed in the tele- 
parts of the child’s natural foot. phone book under “Canti- 
After thorough seasoning on lever,’ please use the 
these correctly shaped lasts, the coupon. 
shoes retain the fine fitting 


qualities which physicians 





Csnrisves Shoes are sold within easy shopping |} 
distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 

CANTILEVER CORPORATION 


407 Wittovcnsy Avz., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Name ee 





Address - 





antilever 
Shoe 


NE: sanicatneeninsticinriesinsiithesisiitinitinnitl eas MD nscastisnniineainiaiil 
() Women’s Booklet (© Men’s [Children’s 



















May 1928 Cui_preNn, The Magazine for Parents 
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EDUCATE PARENTS TOO 


AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


from 
THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


OST important for a democracy to fulfill, are its fundamental 
M obligations to children. Children must never feel depend- 

ency. The state owes them a debt and must make good on 
certain fundamentals. 


The first inherent right of children is a normal home with whole- 
some surroundings. Children are entitled to room to play and green 
fields and woods and streams they can know and call their own. They 
have a right to good health, mental and physical, as far as that is 
purchasable. 


Most of all, they are entitled to opportunity for an education. 
Whether they are country children, or city bred, or whether they are 
children in institutions, or enjoying the blessings of their own homes, 
education must be open to all of them on an equality and in such form 
as will best fit them for useful living. 


And because education begins at birth, and good health even 
before it, parents must be educated too. ‘They must learn from books 
and in school how to live with their children and to keep pace with 
the new generation. Unless we take pains to give these things to our 
children—-health, home, life, play in wholesome measure and sound 
education—we pay for it at the other end in suffering and hospitals 


and jails. 
Ly Ay il os 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Puu.rs Brooxs 




















Mother's Day inspires the reproduction here of this 
portrait of an American mother and her children by 
the distinguished painter Lydia Field Emmet. A sen- 
sitive intelligent mother, an alert, sturdy little boy, a 
clear-eved genuine little girl form a group in which 
harmony, happiness and a sense of fine living prevail. 











T is good for us who are parents to 
be reminded that the primary respon- 
sibility for our children lies with us 

and by no possibility can it be put off on 
the schools. Nevertheless, under our mod- 
ern scheme of things, it is quite true that 
the formal aspects of education are left 
largely in the hands of the schools and, 
therefore, we parents must work indirectly from other 
angles and set standards for the schools especially in this 
matter of peace. 

Thinking of peace, and of our children generally, 
we have a right to require of the schools that they shall 
turn out personalities and not automatons. We must 
find a means of turning out men and women who can 
think. The question is not “How shall they acquire 
more brains?” but “How shall they use the brains that 
they have?” That question ought to be asked of our 
schools, which should be as interested in answering it. 

Discipline is necessary in ordering the lives of large 
numbers of people, either children or adults, but I con- 
fess I have stood on platforms in the auditoriums of 
public schools and watched everybody rise up together, 
and sit down together, and have wondered how much it 
had to do with education. I have seen principals stop 
the whole business because one child was a little later 
than the others in clicking up his seat, and I have thought 
to myself—“this is the type of regimentation that makes 
children hate schools, for one thing ; for another, it helps 
to drill in this notion of conformity so that we gentlemen 





MOTHERS, FATHERS 
AND WORLD PEACE 


by 


NORMAN 
THOMAS 


Illustration by 
Wiapystaw T. Benpa 





must all change to our straw hats simul- 
taneously on May fifteenth and lay them 
aside simultaneously on September fif- 
teenth, and we must see to it that the hat- 
rack on which we hang our hat is as nearly 
like our neighbor's as possible.” 

But we have a right to expect of our 
schools that they will turn out personalities, 
and that they will turn out boys and girls who have some 
vision of life and some desire to think about life and to 
understand life, not merely receptacles for predigested 
opinions and prejudices of any sort whatsoever. 

We wish to have our children educated, not merely 
to be personalities, but to be personalities capable of 
loyalty, only we want the loyalty of conscious choice, 
not an automatic, unthinking, half slavish loyalty. All 
great loyalties are loyalties of conscious choice ; conscious 
devotion of one sort or another; and that we must seek. 
I \M a believer in the gospel of loyalty and there is 

much about this idea of “loyalty parades’”’ and what 
not, that is worth while. Yet I confess that I have never 
looked upon that loyalty parade which we have on May 
Day without a sinking in my heart. School after school 
marches by, their loyalty proclaimed with placards which 
tell us “This is a Loyalty Parade.” “But,” I ask, “loy- 
alty to what? Toa symbol? To a name?” I have yet 
to observe in the lovalty parades I have watched any 
thing to give content to the word “loyalty.” A time 
will come when, if not our (Continued on age 53) 
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At the right: A summer 
day in camp 












Below: Three arguments 
in favor of it 


RIOR to last June, if you had asked my opinion 
of private camps for boys and girls, I should have 
replied in a superior tone: 

“Oh, yes, private camps—they are all very well as 
summer orphanages for the children of wealthy parents 
who wish to go their own merry ways to foreign climes 
So-called “broken families’ park their 
children at camp for the summer, you know.” 

Shortly before the close of school, last year, I was 
the victim of an automobile accident which meant that 
for the next few months our family would be a “broken 
family” in a very real sense. We were confronted with 
the question of what to do with our nine-year-old boy 
and twelve-year-old girl during a 
long summer vacation 1n a crowded 
city block. 

One evening my husband picked 
up a magazine, and quite by acci- 
dent the j never- 


or divorce courts. 


pages of the 
before-alluring camp advertise- # 
ments opened before him. Here 
was a hitherto scorned possibility. 
lf there were suitable camps within 
a few hours of our home, we 
might consider sending our chil- 
dren. So we wrote for catalogues. 
While waiting in eager antici- 
pation for the catalogues, we con- 
ferred with the children’s teach- 
ers, and as a result we came to [ex 
certain very definite conclusions. 
Negatively, our nine-year-old 
boy was a “one-boy” youngster ; 
a dreamer; did not concentrate, 
and therefore failed to complete his tasks in the 
appointed time; lacked ability to do team-work; 


Off with their’ 
blankets for a 
night in the open 


would need tutoring in reading and spelling. Posi- 
tively, he showed much interest in, and marked 
ability to relate, facts and occurrences; love of 


nature study, drawing and manual training. There- 
fore, we decided to find, if possible, a nature camp 
where there would be boys of our son's age, and 
where he could be tutored. 

The survey of our twelve-year-old girl confirmed 
our convictions that she was too much of a book- 
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CAMP: What It Can 


worm ; overly conscientious ; too introspective ; and lack- 
ing in the “give and take” spirit. Added to this, we 
knew she was much under-weight, without appetite, 
worn out nervously. For her a camp must be well 
equipped with health agencies, such as a dietitian and a 
trained nurse. There must be a watchful and rigid 
1ealth regime. There must be plenty of suitable out- 
door activities, carefully supervised. No study. 

The camp catalogues proved both alluring and illu- 
minating. When my husband read what many of our 
most thoughtful educators had said on the subject of 
camps, I felt in immediate accord, and realized that 
primarily I had been guilty of snap judgment. 

After analyzing each catalogue thoroughly, 
we came to the following conclusions: 

(1) On account of my condition, the camps 
chosen must be within a few hours of our 
home. 

(2) Since the children had never been 
separated, we decided, if possible, to select 
camps near together; still, they must be 
separate Camps. 


A d 


Days of happy living and 




























































Alertness, vigor, 
Speed await the 
sound of a whistle 





SP te LS RS RES 8 RS RE OT BR LO ES 
for B | 
Do for Boys and Girls 

by ELIZABETH CHURCH GRANT patrons of another camp we learned that hunting and 
trapping were not only countenanced, but taught. We 
(3) There must be a physician in camp or within were told that at still another all the boys of one group 
easy call. ' washed in a tin basin outside their tent, and that there 
(4) There must be a nurse and a dietitian in each was no provision for baths—not even the time-honored 

camp. washtub! 
(5) There must be proper sanitation; pure water ; Finally, our choice for our boy was narrowed to a 
an abundance of fresh milk, meat and vegetables. nature camp, the director of which is a natronal authority 
(6) The camps must be well supervised by thoroughly on woodcraft; and for our girl we chose a small, effi 
trained directors, recommended by former patrons or ciently organized camp. As they were within seven 
others qualified to judge. miles of each other, arrangements were made whereby 
(7) There must be at least one counselor to each _ the children might be together each week-end. My hus 
group of not more than six children. band talked with parents whose children had attended 
: Several camps were rejected because they these camps, and without ex- 


did not meet all of these requirements. For 
instance, in one case there was but one 
counselor in each group of fifteen. In an- 
other, boys and girls, varying in age from 
ten to thirteen years, were all together. The 
director of one camp was engaged princi- | 
pally in another vocation and visited the | 
camp at week-ends only. Through former 


ception they were enthusiastic 
over what had been done for 
their children. 

Moreover, the director of 














each of the above camps came 
to my home and answered my 
numerous questions about 
sanitation, counselors and the 
personnel of the boys and girls 
who had registered for at- 
tendance. 

I know that the story of 
that camp summer and what 
it did for Betty and her 
ee a eee re mamma brother can best be told by the 
S| Bide Bese sot cil & a letters we received from the 

boat they rigged children themselves. Betty 
was the first to write: 


at evening, companionship about the log fire 


ae 





“Dear Mother: 

I am having such a wonderful time I don’t want to leave unless 
you need me. Every morning at 7:05 we have exercises in our 
| bathing suits for ten minutes. We are so warm when we come 
| | in that we just can’t catch cold. You see, the teacher gives us 
j such strenuous exercises. 

We are going swimming today with Miss A. She is teaching 
us the ‘crawl.’ Our swimming comes Tuesdays and Fridays; 
and horseback riding Mondays and Thursdays. I am learning 
quite well, and I just love it. 

In ‘campcraft’ we use the little mess kits, and take our suppers 
up on the rocks near our cabins and cook them over the outdoor 
fireplace. Yesterday we built a camp-fire of our own and had a 
race at boiling water. I built my fire in 114% minutes, using only 
two matches to light it. 

In dramatics we all have a reading (Continued on page 42) 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


of the 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD 


CHILD 


by DR. ALFRED ADLER 


Dr. Alfred Adler, physician and psychiatrist, is founder of 
the famous behavior clinics in the public schools of Vienna. 
He is also the author of several volumes, among them, 
“The Textbook of Individual Psychology,” and “Understand- 
ing Human Nature” 


HE first child is usually born into a world which 

is looking forward with expectancy and joy to his 

coming. His family has made every preparation 
to receive him. He is for his father and mother an only, 
a unique experience. If he remains for some years the 
only child he is apt to be pampered and spoiled, to occupy 
the center of the stage. Knowing that he is the sole 
object of his parents’ concern, he feels his power and 
influence. And as the time this feeling is 
increased. 

After a few years another child comes along and the 
situation of the older is not so pleasant. He is no longer 
the center of the scene. The new baby occupies the 
tamily’s immediate attention. Conversation at the table 
is taken up with his health, his growth, his looks and 
actions. The household schedule revolves about him. 
The older child feels dethroned. But he has built up 
during this time a type which regards the center of the 
! He is always striving in a thousand 
ways to recapture his old situation of power and impor- 
tance with his family. Feeling the obstacle in his way 
he wants to overcome it by fighting. But the obstacle is 
difficult to overcome. 


passes 


stage as its goal. 


URING all this time the younger child has been 
coming along very happily. He suffers from no 
hindrances, is not thwarted in his desires and ambitions, 
and is therefore more charming and likable than his 
older brother or sister who has very likely developed 
unattractive qualities in the process of his displacement. 
Among other qualities the older child has developed sen- 
sitiveness and thus feels the preference his elders have 
for the younger child. He also believes that his power 
is being curtailed and even thwarted. Unless he can 
overcome in the struggle for supremacy in his universe 
he is apt to become depressed, peevish. more or less hope- 
less, and will show his hopelessness later in life if con- 
fronted by problems. He is very likely to be conserva- 
tive, to understand power and to agree with it. If he 
is strong enough he becomes a fighting child. 
As for the second child he is never alone, but is 
always confronted by the older child. This constant 


picture before him of an older and bigger child begets 
in him a sense of rivalry. He has a pacemaker in his 
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older brother. Thereafter in all his play and in all his 
work his attitude is that of one in a race. He is forever 
animated by a desire to win. But he does not value or 
recognize power. He fights against established power 
and is likely to be revolutionary. If successful he is an 
excellent type, but if defeated, for instance, if he is not 
able to ce ympete successfully with the older child in work 
and in play, he loses hope, becomes depressed and has 
a bad time of it. 


F the older child is a boy and the younger a girl, the 

boy is in a difficult situation because nature supports 
the girl mentally and bodily until her seventeenth year. 
She develops more quickly and has more strength, thus 
placing the boy at a disadvantage. A boy under such 
circumstances is a special problem, and if not capable 
and successful is very unhappy. 

When the third or youngest child comes along he 
is in a different situation from the first child and the 
middle child. But his condition is somewhat similar 
to the second child in that he also has a sense of rivalry 
with his older brothers or sisters. He has to fight for 
a place in the sun so far as they are concerned, but he 
has no successor. This gives him a great sense of power 
and if he is capable he often overcomes the older children 
in the family by his sense of importance. If he is not 
capable he perhaps hides behind the fact of being spoiled, 
and becomes lazy, escaping from tasks, wasting time and 
making excuses. 

These are the three most important types of children. 
One finds illustrations of them throughout literature. 
In the fairy tales where the youngest child figures it is 
always he who carries off the prize. In the Bible, Esau 
and Jacob are excellent examples of the oldest and segond 
child. Esau was older than Jacob, and the latter was 
jealous of him. Jacob was always striving to overcome, 
he wanted to change things, to overcome Esau. Joseph 
in the Bible was an excellent example of the youngest 
child. Although Benjamin was younger than he, there 
was seventeen years’ difference between the two, and 
Joseph had acquired during that time the viewpoint of 
the youngest child, supposing as he did that he had no 
younger brother. Even in a strange land, and captive 
as he was, he overcame all (Continued on page 52) 












Author of “College” 


Some boys and girls were never intended to go to college. 
For others it is natural and necessary. This article will 
help you answer the question: If college -which? 


HE primary question is not, What College? or 
Where? or even How?—but Whether? 

Not everyone should go to college. A lament- 
ably large proportion of those now going through the 
motions of attending college are wasting 
their time, energies and money; in many 
cases suffering positive harm, being in 
various ways unfitted for the life they 
will have to live, and at best getting very 
little to show for it at last. They are 
wasting the time, energies and money not 
only of themselves but of the college, 
cluttering up the place and impeding the 
progress of those who really belong there 

to say nothing of the depressing effects 
upon the temper and optimism of good 
men and women who have to struggle 
with the problems thus created. 

So, bearing in mind that throughout 
this article “he” means the young person 
of either sex in whose sole interest it is 
written, let us ask ourselves at the outset 
such questions as these: 

Shall he go to college at all? Does he 
want to go? Why? For what purpose? 
Is he fit? How? Is he unfit? In what 
respects ; what does he lack; can he and 
will he make it up? What good will it 
Graduate 
College 
Tower, 
Princeton 


do him to go anywhere 
if it is against his will and 
despite his obvious defici- 
encies for this relationship 
and opportunity ? 

Are you considering his 
interests, or your own? 
Are you too much influ- 
enced by some loyalty to 
a tradition or an institu- 
tion? What pains are you 
taking to secure the right 
decision? Assuming that 
you influence him in the 
choice of a college, what 
will you think of your 
choice, what will he, years 
afterward? In all this 
business, only one person 
is entitled to consideration 
—and that is the boy or 
girl entrusted to your 
















CHOOSING the COLLEGE 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
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care, guiaance and responsibility. You 
have no more right to sacrifice or subor- 
dinate that personality to the traditions 
and sentiments of your family, your per- 
sonal prejudices and loyalties to any in- 
dividual, family, institution, creed, class 
or party than to any other form of idol 
or superstition. This child belongs not to 
you but to himself or herself, just as 
much as you belong to yourself. 

The so-called “higher” education, to 
amount to anything real, must fertilize, 
fructify and crown a process continuous 
from the beginning of life—yes, and at 
the same time must spur on that process 
for all the years that are to come. Edu- 
cation, if it is anything vital at all, has no 
terminus this side of the grave, or per- 
haps beyond. If the continuous process 
hitherto has been rightly conducted, col- 
lege, while by no means indispensable to 
even the highest intellectual attainment, 
probably will be immensely valuable. Ii 
that process has not been a progressive development of 
capacity for appreciative understanding of life and tits 
relationships, the college experience, at whatever price 
or place, will be relatively sterile if not injurious. In 
this field as hardly anywhere else, “to him that hath 
shall be given.”” One gets out of college, generally speak- 
ing and in the long run, only the amplification and en- 
richment of what he brings to it. 


HAT, then, must he bring? The answer to the 

question Whether? lies largely here. I should say 
that in order to get anything more than a perfunctory ex- 
perience out of college he must have in advance at least 
appreciable possession of the following qualifications: 

Willingness, at least, to go at all; or at any rate not a 
fixed and sullen, much less an aggressive opposition to 
going. 

Reasonably good health and intelligence in the care of 
it; physical self-control, including the habit of regular 
physical exercise ; with at least a potential taste for some 
form of athletic or outdoor sport. 

Fundamental honesty and an (Continued on page 49) 
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NHE grandmother, a 
woman of national rep- E 
utation as a success in 




















the business field, looked at pu 
me with a repressed calm : nage 8 
that was ominous. Freud -— = 
would have feared for her. 
She had a kindly open coun- 
tenance, but for the moment 
it became rigid and veiled as << y 
though she feared her real ] 
feelings might be mirrored 
on it. “My daughter-in-law ‘ 
refused to nurse her baby,” 
she said quietly. “Too con- 
fining and might spoil her 
figure.” 

“And the sequel?” I 
quired. 

“He came to me at three 
years of age threatened with 
tuberculosis and very much underweight. It took two 
years of constant care, steady feeding, milk, eggs, broth, 
fresh vegetables ad lib, to bring him back.” She smiled 
reminiscently. “The doctor said that whatever the world 
might say, he thought I'd never do a better piece of work.” 

And this was years ago, before a single flapper had 
ever flapped. \When the contours of a young and anemic 
flounder were not so essential to one’s social standing ! 








in- 


T does seem unbelievable that any woman should 
refuse to nurse her baby if she can, since it is a mat- 
ter of sure statistics that the breast-fed baby has from 
two to four times as good a chance of living to be one 
year old as does a “bottle baby,”’ whatever is put into the 
bottle. Even a few months of breast feeding gives a 
baby a big start instead of a handicap in the race of life, 
though nine to twelve months is ideal. It is daring in the 
face of these facts to “substitute” for nature unless you 
know just what you are doing. 

Considering the necessity of careful adjustment of the 
food to the individual baby, and the fact that the steriliz- 
ing, measuring and weighing, icing and boiling, and 
adjusting of the formula from week to week, that enter 
into artificial feeding, make it a job for Job himself, it 
would seem to be a short-sighted mother indeed who did 
not bend every effort to be able to nurse her baby, instead 
of seeking to dodge it ! 

There are things to know, however, even about the 
proper nursing of a baby. Over-feeding of breast milk 
or trying to nurse on an empty breast have their possible 
dangers, but nothing comparable to the pitfalls that beset 
artificial feeding. 

Why this superiority of the mother’s milk for the 
young of any kind, be it the human infant, or the calf or 
puppy? An interesting story is told of a German chem- 
ist who analyzed the body of a puppy and the mother 
dog’s milk and found not only the same ingredients in 
each, but that they were present in the same relative per- 
centage amounts. It is this nice correspondence between 


the composition of a mother’s milk and the young’s 
needs, which should make us very wary about substitut- 
ing for it, 

The puppy doubies its weight in only nine days and 
its mother’s milk has more protein and ash (body-building 
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WHAT TO FEED 


The Menu of His Majesty the Baby in the 
First Year of His Reign. Why Milk is the 
Piéce de Resistance, with a few words 
about his Side Dishes and Prepared Foods 


materials) in it than does the cow’s milk, whose calf 
takes 47 days to double its weight. The baby takes six 
months to double in weight, and its mother’s milk has 
less fat, protein and minerals than the cow’s, making it 
necessary to dilute and modify the cow’s milk, however 
good, when it is substituted for the mother’s. Then, too, 
the breast milk is the right temperature, and there is 
practically no chance of contamination between the source 
of supply and the ultimate consumer ! 

An artist or architect thinks nothing of spending three 
or four years in producing a masterpiece that will live. 
A woman ought to find it equally inspiring to spend as 
much time “building a baby” who will live. All jobs 
have their routine, and even creative work has its drudg- 
ery and its sacrifices—be it dancing or mothering, being 
a bank president or a movie star. Vision of what the 
routine is accomplishing lifts the work out of drudgery 
into inspiring achievement. 

sut if with the best of efforts the mother’s milk is 
lacking, or not of good quality, or she is ill, what then 
shall we do—for the baby must triple his weight the first 
year and never again will he do that much growing. A 
foster mother is better than no mother at all. Breast 
feeding at any cost! Or if breast milk can be bought or 
begged and a little is given for even a few weeks, the 
child’s tolerance for cow’s milk is increased. 


ARRING this we call on the cow. And we want 
the milk as pure and as fresh as we can get it. 
That means, under city conditions, certified nursery milk 
from tuberculin-tested herds, bacteria negligible in num- 
ber, less than 10,000 in a cubic centimeter (one-half 
teaspoonful), refrigerated from milking time to feeding 
time and then modified with boiled water and dextri- 
maltose or milk sugar, according to the schedules pre- 
pared by Those-Who-Know. 
(For details regarding the monthly variation of these 
































pure, fresh milk, or Grade A 
pasteurized, is good enough 
for the infant. 

Necessary as milk is to the 
baby, unclean milk or even 
good milk without refrigera- 
tion is fatal. If your milk 






































the BABY and WHY 


by ANNE PIERCE 


Consultant in Home Economics 


Illustrated by G. B. INwoop 


schedules read Dr. L. Emmett Holt’s “The Care and 
Feeding of Children,” Appleton; Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose’s “Feeding the Family” and “The Foundations of 
Nutrition,” Macmillan; and pamphlets published by The 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor and The American Child Health Association.) 

Very little certified milk is available and it is a woman’s 
first, most practical act of citizenship to know the condi- 
tions under which the milk supply of her city; town or 
countryside is produced, and to be sure that it is safe- 
guarded. “Country milk,” locally used and free from 
inspection, may be unsafe. Know your milkman! 

The best possible milk is a good bargain at any price, 
even at double the usual price, which is true of certified 
milk. Strange how we stumble over a few cents more a 
quart for perfect milk, and perhaps pay dollars more for 
certain liquid luxuries of very uncertain quality, with 
eagerness! We prosecute a contractor who haggles over 
prices and puts in defective foundations or flawed girders 
in erecting a building. It is the same sort of error to 
save money on the baby’s milk when it is “the makings” 
of a body for a lifetime, and the period of foundation- 
laying is so short. 


I F pure, strictly fresh milk is not possible, next comes 
Grade A, pasteurized milk. Many folks think that 
erades of milk refer to the amount of cream or butter 
fat in it—its richness. Not a bit of it. The butter-fat 
standard is fixed by regulation at no lower than 3.25 
per cent. Grade A milk may be a little richer than this, 
hut it is graded according to cleanliness. Grade A has 
the smallest number of bacteria, not more than 10,000 
per cubic centimeter; Grades B and C not more than 
50,000 bacteria when delivered. Grade B, properly pas- 
teurized and chilled, is good for older children and 
adults; Grade C is usually sold in bulk and is intended 
for cooking only. But only certified or other strictly 





supply is dubious or you can- 
not possibly afford Grade A 
pasteurized milk, then we 
turn to the next most natural, 
unaltered forms of milk we 
have: the dried milk powder 
and the evaporated canned 
milk. Both of these have 
safety and uniformity to 
recommend them ; they travel 
well; they are the same 
everywhere. 

The dried milk is prepared 
at comparatively low heat so 
that it is not more changed than the pasteurized milk, if 
as much so. Even clean, raw milk, or pasteurized milk, 
shows an alarming increase in bacteria on standing unless 
refrigerated at 40 to 45 degrees. So be sure to treat any 
milk—dried or evaporated~—aiter adding water and mak- 
ing up the formula, the same as fresh milk; that is, keep 
it clean, covered and cold. The fact that the milk does 
not sour does not prove that other changes are not taking 
place. If you cannot keep the baby’s food cold, do not 
make it up until feeding time. 


WO other warnings: Be sure that you get the dried 

whole milk—with all the fat in it, not the skimmed, 
dried milk which is fine for cooking but not good for 
growing babies. Read the label carefully, for sometimes 
the two kinds of milk are sold under a general name, and 
only careful reading shows that one package is a 
skimmed milk. . 

Inaccuracy in measuring is a danger to be watched in 
using the dried milk. It is better to weigh rather than 
measure it and an expert’s advice from printed page, or 
given in person, is desirable whatever form of milk is 
used. Directions on the can or box of necessity lack 
definiteness and adaptation to special cases. 

As to the canned milk, be sure that it is unsweetened 
evaporated milk, not the sweetened condensed product. 
The condensed milk has nearly 40 per cent of sucrose 
or cane sugar in it—diluted to fluid milk that is 20 per 
cent, or one-fifth sugar. Whole milk has only about 5 
per cent, and woman’s milk, 7 per cent of lactose, a dif- 
ferent kind of sugar, less sweet, less apt to ferment, 
even able to promote the growth of friendly germs in 
the intestines. If we reduce the sugar content of con 
densed milk enough, the building-ingredients of the milk 
are diluted too much. This tends to make a fat baby, 
but not a strong one with good muscle and bone and 
high resistance. 

Fat in a baby is no more a sign of health than in an 
adult, and to give a child a taste for sweets and lay the 
foundations of the fat habit before it is a year old is a 
dubious kindness indeed. A fat baby at six months may 


be a sick baby at a vear if cane sugar, good fuel food 
that it is, has replaced to any marked degree the irre 
proachable milk solids— 


(Continued on page 60) 
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CHILDREN'S DISEASES 


’ 
HE century we live in b 


Dr LEE K. FRANKEL 


has been called “The 

Century of the Child.” 
During the opening quarter of 
this century there were mar- 
shaled a more effective series 
of forces for the defence of 
the physical and mental health 
of children than ever before in 
history. The world-wide move- 
ment for the better care and 
feeding of children began a 
new era for child welfare. 
This movement has had a pronounced effect in keeping 
very young children well, in protecting them from such 
ailments as rickets and scurvy, which arise from wrong 
feeding, improper or inadequate physical care, and from 
the various infections which imperil infants—diarrhea, 
dysentery, and the like. The results are most strikingly 
shown by mortality records. In the five years, 1900- 
1904, inclusive, there were 147 deaths for every thousand 
babies under one year in the area of the United States 
where deaths are recorded properly. In 1925 this figure 
had been cut to 75, in other words, nearly in half. 

Equally significant is the fact that millions of children 

have reached the runabout and _ school unhandi- 
capped by the after-effects of debilitating diseases. Chil- 
dren now have stronger and healthier bodies at these 
ages because present-day parents know how to care for 
babies during the first year of life. , 
Among preschool children, there has 


ages 


Good news for parents with facts 

and figures to prove that the health 

of children is safeguarded as never 
before 


A child 
feeding 
with polluted milk, dandled by 


and caring for babies. 
exposed to artificial 


fond parents, or infected 
through promiscuous kissing 
under-dressed with re 
spect to prevailing weather 
conditions, with its physical 
necessities poorly attended to 
and caressed by the friendly 
fly, was likely to develop seri- 
ous and often fatal illness, no 
. matter how sound a constitu- 
tion he had inherited. As soon as the simple, essential 
tacts of child care became available to American mothers 
through the efforts of physicians trained in the newer 
pediatrics and through departments of health and the 
magazines and newspapers, a marked impression was 
made on the infant death rate. Still there are many 
individuals, even many whole communities, as yet un 
reached by this knowledge of newer methods of child 
care. Till this knowledge is universal, many lives will 
needlessly be lost in infancy. 


=O? 


} \WER death rates at the preschool or runabout ages 
can be traced to several causes. In the first place. 
more children have reached these ages equipped to resist 
disease. But even the strongest child runs the gauntlet 
ot a line of powerful enemies to health in the form of 

children’s How have we 

lessened the death-dealing power of 


diseases. 





come a decline in death rates un- 
matched in any similar period of 
years for which there is record. In 
the first five years of this century, 
1900 to 1904, there occurred 17 
deaths annually for each one thou- 
sand children one to four years old. 
In 1925 the death rate for these chil- | 
dren was 6 per thousand. Thus, over 
a quarter of a century, the death rate 
of runabout and preschool children 
declined nearly two-thirds (63.8 per 
cent), and it is in this age period 
that those archenemies of childhood 

-measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and diphtheria—are most ac- 
tive. Following the child on into the 
later periods of childhood, we find a 
decline of more than 52 per cent in 
death rates for children 5 to 9 years 
and 40 per cent in the 10-to-14 age 
periods. 

Surely this has been the Century 
of the Child! 

What caused this decline in the 
mortality of children? First, as it 
was stated at the beginning of this 
article, we have learned the error of 
some of our former ways of feeding 
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Dr. Frankel, Vice-President 
in charge of health and wel- 
fare work for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company 


these enemies? For one thing, dur- 

ing the past twenty-five years we 
| have set on their trail the public 
health officer, the school nurse, and 
the school doctor, who are on the 
lookout for the first signs of these 
diseases. The early years of the 
century saw the establishment of the 
school doctor and the school nurse 
over a fairly broad area. Their job 
was to detect cases of communicable 
disease in the early stages. Then 
there were at work the public health 
departments of our states and cities 
breaking ever more effectively the 
channels of communication of infec- 
tious disease by enforcing quarantine 
and isolation. 

Practices that have grown up 
within the home, as well as com- 
munity and school influences, have 
helped to conquer these 
The family roller towel has been 
largely replaced by individual towels, 
So, too, has the family 





diseases. 


drinking 


The enlightened mother sees 
to it that the children’s sleeping rooms 
contain plenty of fresh air. And she 
(Continued on page 56) 


glass. 


is careful 















SARISSAS LITTLE GIRL 





by 


RUTH D. 
WILSON 


Illustrated by 
Louise C, RuMELY 





Many children 
are lonely in 
this world of 
grown-ups. And 
so they bring to 
life imaginary 
playmates- 
charming fan- 
ciful dream | 
children to 
companion their 
solitary hours 


NSIDE the 
tained sedan, 
which made a 

proper bathing house 
for a three-year-old, | 
was putting 
into her bathing suit. 
Its turquoise color 
brought out the clear 
sapphire of her eyes 
and the brilliance of 
her chubby cheeks, so 


cur- 


Sarissa 
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What a sturdy, chubby, snub-nosed little girl, swinging her legs from 
the hammock and prattling happily to her imaginary playmate 





that she seemed all — 
pink and blue but for 

the aureole of straight-cropped straw color that is her 
hair. 

“My little dirl has a bathing suit, Mama,” prattled 
Sarissa in the language of just three. “It’s brown, with 
a white collar.” 

I had not heard of her little girl before, but I tried to 
take the news of her existence in a matter-of-fact way. 

“Can she swim?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, she can swim and swim and swim.” 
the arms illustrated the statement. “She 
can swim so far. She has a little brother, too. But he 
can’t swim. He’s too little—just like my little brother. 
He’s only three months old.” 

Further information about Sarissa’s little girl and the 
little girl’s brother was postponed by the fun of running 
through tidal pools, and wallowing in water shoulder 
Water, water everywhere, free to her whims, 
spelled perfect bliss at an age when bathroom faucets 
constituted life’s greatest temptation. 


Graphic 


cestures of 


1 
caeep. 





On the twelve-mile run back to the farm, Sarissa told 
me more of her little girl. I was glad to become better 
acquainted with my new grandchild. 

“My little dirl has a sand-box bigger than mine,” she 
announced; then elaborated a description of her little 
girl’s doll carriage, velocipede and other playthings whose 
charms seemed singularly like those of Sarissa’s own 
toys. When we passed a dapper little pony and cart, 
Sarissa paused to look at it longingly. She did so want 
a pony! Suddenly she smiled again and settled back 
into her corner contentedly. 

“My little dirl has a pony and a nice little cart,” she 
announced. “He can go so fast, so fast. He takes her 
out every day.” 

From then on, her little girl became the greatest com- 
fort to Sarissa. She endowed her new companion with 
a playhouse, which was another thing she herself vainly 
longed to have. Frequently, when I was busy in the 
house, Sarissa would appear at (Continued on page 45) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 






To the U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


in which a Parental Education Section is Proposed 


EAR COMMISSIONER TIGERT: 

Important as is the school in the education of 
the child, the influence of the home is even more 
What comes out of the home depends very 
largely on what is put into it—upon the informed and 
understanding care and trainin 


important. 


children. 


Mothers and fathers everywhere are. eager to know 
Millions want to learn of new 


how to be better parents. 
discoveries affecting the rear- 
ing of children, such as are 
being made by leading doc- 
tors, nutrition experts, psy- 
chologists, educators and 
spiritual leaders. Witness the 
astonishing growth of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, 
which now number more 
than a million and a quarter 
members, of Child Study 
Groups and Women’s Clubs 
offering study courses in 
child training. 

The U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which has unequalled 
connections with the schools 
of the country, is not making 
the most of its opportunities 
in this new and important 
sphere of parental education. 
Although a few reading lists 
and pamphlets relating to 
this field have been issued by 
various sections of the Bu- 
reau, parental education is 
still nobody's job in your 
Bureau. You have Divisions 
on Physical Education, City 
Schools, Rural Schools and 
Sections on Home Econom- 
ics, Adult Education, Com- 
mercial Education, Industrial 
Iducation, and Foreign Edu- 
cation, yet your Bureau has 
no Division or Section on 
Parental Education, a phase 
of education in which the 


If you approve of the proposal 
in the open letter, will you 
sign this petition and secure as 
many other signatures as you 
can? Bring it to the next meet- 
ing of your Parent-Teacher 
Association, Child Study 
Group, or Mothers’ Club. 


that parents give their 


by GEORGE J. HECHT 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 
Publishers of CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


be done. 


leadership and guidance of your Bureau is most needed 
by the schools of the country. 
the schools and their affiliated Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions that the major portion of the parental education 
work of the future should most logically and effectively 


Certainly, it is through 


There are so many useful things that this proposed 


i eee eee ae eS ee -—_ { 
] . a, 5 | 
To the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the Director of the Budget | 
We, the undersigned, heartily endorse the sug- 
gestion of CuILprReEN, The Magazine for Parents | 
that the U. S. Bureau of Education establish a 
Parental Education Section and urge that adequate 
appropriation be made for it as soon as possible. : 
og EEE I Le ee eA ee ane india abe | 
Organization* ..... | 
SDCIIID sssschiccshaleelleiaes ipl cited machi acs tapinhnniguisasiiclibenain | 
EE OS co-cccccnccccessanccssosencece euvesecense cecogncavenseeeneneces seobensnosenvesesy esses ese | 
City & State. | 
CPUS ERE” ceecessnnssccninie coczensetvenintcanemnccsatinitiinniaaiinn neem nmenseneneins 
Name.. | 
ates ! 
Cr Be FR ivisicernitieenicnnendinel | 
(rganization™ ........ | 
Pe icntitiinitiiseancaneniniceniiaadils tldiiiadiaiaalaaniunnetietpninte | 
Street | 
Cate BR See aicccintiisnetintt sisiciainteansciealeeboiaialinitaniitn Geencasieid 
fn ae ee Sa a ee Se ae , | 
Name. | 
OP OUS ciisesin ststuscceseenesutonnenitansnunsttn contests mca mnewnseouninncaesttenioneneabentiitian | 
City & State...... 
I saad ceiiiinienlansngieditionmiaiaiatabadiiaaiaies | 
* Please give the name of any organization with which | 
vou are connected, such as a Parent-Teacher Association, | 
Mothers’ Club or Child Study Group 
NOTE: Send the petitions to Curipren, The Magazine { 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Do | 


not send them direct to the Commissioner, 


more than a few of them. 


Section could do that it is hardly necessary to enumerate 
It would encourage and advise 


schools in organizing and 
conducting Parent - Teacher 
Associations and would fur- 
nish them with study pro- 
grams on child care and 
training. It would prepare 
with the co-operation of the 
country’s leading authorities 
pamphlets, which the Bureau 
would print and distribute 
upon request, on such sub- 
jects as child health, disci- 
pline, character building, 
habit formation, sex educa- 
tion, adolescence and other 
problems that confront par- 
ents. And, incidentally, it 
would handle the mass of 
correspondence from parents 
which the Bureau is now re- 
ceiving and which is handled 
by Sections not properly 
equipped to do so. 
CHILDREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, pledges to you 
its wholehearted support in 
the establishment of a Paren- 
tal Education Section. Since 
evidence of the public de- 
mand for such a Section may 
be useful to you in securing 
adequate appropriations for 
it, we are asking our readers 
to sign a petition urging its 
establishment. 
Respectfully yours, 
Grorce J. Hecur. 


If you car get more than five 
signatures, please send them 
in on additional sheets of 
paper. Use one side of the 
paper only. If you do not wish 
to mutilate this magazine by 
cutting out the petition, it may 
be copied on any sheet of 
paper. Send in the petition 
even if it contains only your 
own signature. 












“IF PARENTS 
ONLY KNEW— 


How Home and School Together 
Can Build Character 


by 


ELIZABETH 7 
CLEVELAND (( 


Author of “Training the Toddler” 
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Illustrated by 
DorotHy Hore SMITH 
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OW - and again the public 

school is reproached for a 

lack of definite moral train- NG 
ing—sometimes for a lack of re- +\ 


ligious instruction. 
* * : j 
the fear of God. In other countries, /| 


A 

' 
they point out, moral or religious a-ee"u re 
instruction has an outstanding place (i LP 
on all school curricula. Why should , 
our schools fight shy of it? 

We acknowledge in reply that all too many of our 
children are brought to judgment each year in our juve- 
nile courts, but we submit that the list of these compared 
with our total enrollment, indicates that the number 
who constitute a serious problem is really very small. 
Toward this small number, and toward keeping the num- 
ber small, we have, we admit, a grave responsibility, and 
this responsibility the schools are doing their best to 
discharge efficiently, but not necessarily by “definite 
courses in moral instruction.” Admitting that such 
courses are found in few school programs, we explain 
that this is because we are not yet convinced that definite 
courses are the most effective means of developing char- 
acter. We recall that in our youth our preceptors were 
always and eternally “telling” us, but it was not so much 
the telling that impressed us as the trial and error lessons 
of experience, and the overwhelming force of example. 
Not all the admonitions of 
parents and teachers gave 
us the jerk towards habits 
of punctuality that we re- 
ceived the disappointing day 
we missed the train. Not 
all the scoldings did so 


Parents will as- 

sert that they have to send their v § 
children to private schools to be 

taught decorous behavior, or to 
parochial schools to be inspired with 
a - 


= 


activities: 


much to lift us out of self- 
ishness as the quiet influ- 
ence of Mother’s steady ex- 
ample. 

Therefore the school tries 
first of all to see that the 
child’s everyday experience 


tion and citizenship. 





OO 


Parent-Teacher Activities 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully urges organized 
parents and teachers to further the school’s effort to 
strengthen character by engaging in some of the following 


(1) Talks on spiritual values by broadminded clergy- 
men, social workers, and court officials. 

(2) Round-table discussion on handling of lies, steal- 
ing, cruelty, tantrums and other faults of children. 

(3) All the activities recommended under the sections 
on health, home membership, education, vocation, recrea- 


Never too young to be 


helpful 


is the kind to give him 
practice in exercising the 
qualities we hope to help 
him develop. Each sub- 
ject in the curriculum 
can be so taught as to 
make clear to the pupil 
that it is not an end in 
itself, but a means to 
more abundant life. Such 
teaching is made the aim of instruction in teachers’ 
training classes,and the subject for discussion in teachers’ 
meetings. Language and literature, fine and manual 
arts, exact and social sciences are handled as opportuni- 
ties for worthy self-expression, not learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, but learning for the sake of better citizenship 
and more effective service. The objectives of the courses 
in home-making, in vocational training, in citizenship 
quoted in previous articles all emphasize these ethical 
aims. The girl who restored a stolen coat “because 
of reading Silas Marner” had been well taught ethically. 
The girls who begin to realize that the aim of the cook- 
ing lesson is not primarily the cake are beginning to 
grasp the real significance of the instruction. Ideals 01 
honesty, industry, accuracy, thoroughness, are as much a 
part of the teaching as the content of the lessons. _ 

And then the pupil's experience is made to serve his 
growth in character through 
all the outside activities 
which are fostered by the 
school—the entertainments 
and exhibits, the social, re- 
creational, and civic clubs 
afford a different and valu- 
able kind of practice in get- 
ting along with others. Par- 
ents who fail to realize the 
importance of this kind of 
experience sometimes worry 
about these outside activi- 
ties diverting children from 
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the “studies” which seem the 
school’s legitimate business, or 
luring them from home duties, 
but the school has learned that 
there is tremendous educative 
value in Mary’s managing the 
class play or Jimmie’s being pres- 
ident of the school club. “The 
hardest thing of all,” remarked a 
continuation-school girl, “is be- 
ing chairman. You've got to be 
bossy enough and not too bossy.” 

The daily life of the school 
offers a continual series of situa- 
tions calling for ethical judg- 
ments, and teachers are on the 
watch to make them profitable. 
From the kindergarten teacher 
who is wise enough to say to 
the child who runs to her with 
waste paper he has picked up 
from the floor, “That's right. 
What will you do with it?” in- 
stead of “Thank yeu. Put it in 
the basket,” to the athletic coach 
who brings back the self-respect 
of the boy “on probation,” the 
pupils are passing through the 
hands of teachers, most of whom 
are unselfishly devoted and alert 


The Co-operative 
Parent's Catechism 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully re- 
quests the sublimated parent who would 
further the school’s program of character 
building to ask himself these questions: 

(1) Am I studying the strong and weak 
points in the character of each child? 

(2) Am I providing opportunities for 
strengthening the weaker points? 

(3) Is my training making “good sports,” 
who do not cry over trifles or give up easily? 

(4) Are the children getting practice in 
exercising courtesy? Generosity? Forbear- 
ance? Cheerfulness? 

(5) Does their reading contribute to the 
development of worthy personality ? 

(6) If I detect any lack of straightfor- 
wardness, can I understand how it arose? 
Am I working to overcome it? 

(7) Do the children seem to be making an 
effort to correct their own shortcomings ? 

(8) Have they a satisfactory attitude 
toward authority? Toward punishment? 

(9) Am I managing with little or no for- 
mal punishment ? 

(10) Are they learning to behave well in 
a group? To conquer shyness? Boastful- 
ness? Selfishness? Annoying others? Be- 
ing too easily influenced by others? “Boss- 
ing” others? 

(11) Am I able to be impartial in discuss- 
ing my children’s weaknesses with their 
teachers? In adjusting quarrels with the 
neighbors’ children? 





character development, is the ex- 


ample of other personalities. 
When we see the effect of one 
popular hero on the boyhood of 
a nation, when we consider that 
all the great religions of the 
world have been transmitted 
through personality, we realize 
the immense importance of plac- 
ing before our young people 
types worthy of their imitation. 
‘To this end we strive to be our 
best selves in their presence, and 
to hold up for their admiration 
those of their own mates who 
merit commendation and those in 
the world about them who seem 
to be acquitting themselves most 
worthily. To this end we draw 
from biography and history and 
literature the finest illustrations 
we can find of lives of beauty 
and service. Over and over again 
we are rewarded by seeing the 
spark pass from one life to the 
other and kindle into a flame of 
steady and satisfying purpose. 


AST, and for most young 
persons least, is the value ot 


to make each situation a develop- 
ing experience. 
All these are group experiences. But the individual 
as a problem by 
himself is given 
increasing atten- 
tion nowadays, 
enabled by all sorts of 
tests to study himself 
and to check his own 
progress, assisted by ju- 
dicious rewards and log- 
ical punishments, to find 
himself. As_ teachers 
study more and more sci- 
entifically the workings 
of the child mind, they 
are able more and more 
skillfully to guide its de- 
velopment. Punishment, 
for instance, has lost its 
bitterness. The teacher 
who kept the “bad boy” 
after school and made 
him write “I am sorry” 
five hundred times, has 
gone the way of the 
dunce stool and the fer- 
ule. Today’s “bad boy” 
is examined, tested, diag- 
nosed, discussed with 


The dunce cap 
has gone. The 
“bad boy” of 
today is exam- 
ined, diagnosed 
and treated 









tf 
parents, given special 
if work to fit his abilities, 
enrolled in a_ special 
ay \ \ class, transferred to a 
' | | \ more sympathetic teach- 
| i \ \ er—in a word, his needs 
‘ emg \ ' are treated with intelli- 
'f gale ' gent understanding. 
& ” More potent even than 
experience, perhaps, in 


direct precept. Yet it has its 

place. We are swinging back a 
bit from the theory that ethics must never be presented 
as “a separate subject.”” Courses in morals and manners 
are again being discussed. The kind of work done along 
these lines in other countries and in private schools 1s 
being scrutinized. Quotations, mottoes, creeds, and 
codes have always met with favor. Some schools make 
moral talks or preaching, more or less disguised, a fea- 
ture of assembly and auditorium programs. A newer 
development in direct moral teaching is the use of judg- 
ment tests and problems for discussion. 

Of course we are a long way from the millenium. We 
are conscious that the effectiveness of our moral training 
can be improved in many ways, and some of these ways 
are clear. We can extend our co-operation with parents, 
we can give our teachers more expert guidance as to how 
to watch for danger points, we can formulate some 
standards more definitely. But in justice to our efforts 
and achievements we feel we may call attention to the 
fact that we have made a brave beginning. 


N OW how can the home help the school carry out 
4 its program for character education? We have 
urged the importance of letting experience teach its les- 
sons, and have tried to provide the kind of experience 
that best develops character. Home experience can be 
made to function in co-operation with, and not against 
school experience. The home that is organized on demo- 
cratic principles, that allows the children voice and choice, 
is the home that sends forth resourceful, responsible 
citizens. The home where children work together at 
dishwashing or bedmaking is teaching the important 
lesson of team-work. The home that sponsors pleasant 
parties where boys and girls may meet is breeding the 
courtesy, tact. and unselfishness that make up the diffi- 
cult art of social intercourse. The home that takes its 
part in community activities—that makes use of the 
library, supports the church, contributes toward the 
work of social agencies is forming an attitude of respon- 
sibility toward the whole human (Continued on page 40) 






SHOCK-PROOF MOTHERS 


by ONE WHO IS NOT 


HE belief seems to be 
prevalent nowadays that 
adolescents need not 
only understanding but ther- 
oughly shock-proof mothers. 
Witness the challenging article “What’s a Fellow to Do 
\bout His Mother?’ by Percy Marks in the March 
issue of this magazine. But I would like to ask: 
How is the old-fashioned mother who has had instilled 
in her innermost consciousness quite a different stan- 
dard of conduct than has the present generation, to 
develop this shock-proof attitude in a real and function- 
ing sense ? 
Sitting beside me at a dinner the other evening was 
a mother who told me an experience that she had had 
with her fourteen-year-old girl. The mother, whom | 
shall call Mrs. Black, faced a serious situation. She 
met her problem in the modern way. It worked. Had 
| been faced with this same problem, I'do not believe 
that I could have done as she did. But first let me tell 
you Mrs. Black’s story. 
Her daughter had chosen as friends in high school 
boys and girls who were full of life and daring. Gradu- 
ally they had come to be talked about. Petting parties, 


smoking, drinking and even serious relations between” 


hovs and girls of the set were attributed to some mem- 
bers of her crowd. Mrs. Black became alarmed at the 
persistent rumors and although she believed them to 
be gossip, she felt that it was time to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with her daughter 

Much to her surprise, Mary admitted frankly and 
without embarrassment that “Most all the kids do these 
things.” Questioned as to her personal conduct, she 
said she had done nothing more than smoke a little, but 
she added that she didn’t know how soon she might; 
for she didn’t see why she should be different from the 
others. She admitted, too, that she had felt tempted 
at times and didn’t know just why she hadn't followed 
the lead of her companions. 


O all this, Mrs. Black replied: “Mary, won't you 

let me give you my side of the case? I shall not 
force you in any way to accept my viewpoint; but | 
want you to understz ind both sides before you choose. 
Then you may decide for yourself. If you decide as the 
other boys and girls have, I shall be sorry, of course, but 
you are the mistress of your own body and you have 
your own life to live, and I do not expect to interfere. 
Nowadays, boys and girls can usually escape the natural 
consequences of their’ own 
acts because they have learned 
how to protect themselves ; so 
even the thoughts of exposure 
need not frighten you into 
good behavior. 

“The emotions that you and 
the other boys and girls feel 
are normal ones. All young 
people feel that way. The hig 
question is how you are going 
to treat your emotions. You 
can do as some of your friends 

doing—gratify them tem- 


By Frank Eakin 


How would you meet the problem 
this mother faced 2? very few persons will ever 


COMING 


What to Do with Vacation 
By the wise mother of two children 


Via a hobby the whole family will enjoy 
New Styles in Babies 
By Jessie Chase Fenton 


porarily in the haphazard way 
they have chosen, and perhaps 


- know. Or you can refrain 
from such experiences now, 
and keep yourself wholesome and fine for the big ex- 
perience that is bound to come to you later if you wait 
for it. The emotions of one’s love life are right and 
normal and if one is able to keep from spending them 
promiscuously, and every time that they may be tem- 
porarily aroused, one will then be ready for the wonder- 
ful experience that comes with true love and wifehood. 
The girl who spends herself beforehand is mauled about 
and discarded by the very one she hoped to win. The 
worst of it is she can never escape from her own inti- 
mate knowledge of herself. This is a side to the situa- 
tion, Mary, that I want you to think through for your- 
self before your choose. Whatever your decision, I have 
no right to interfere, for you be long to yourself. Think 
it over carefully, for your decision will have results that 
will last as long as life itself.” 

And so the story ended—happily; for Mary chose of 
her own free will to give up her old companions, and she 
is now the center of a new group w whose ideals are more 
in keeping with her own. 


AD this problem come to me, could I have put 
aside all emotion, all pictures of the future of my 
child if she made the wrong choice, all terror at the 
dangers that were threatening her, and tell her—an inex- 
perienced fourteen-year-old girl—that her body belonged 
to herself to do with as she pleased? (Does it?) Could 
I have told her that she might taste forbidden pleasures 
and so far as the world is concerned escape in all prob- 
ability the results of her actions? Could I have told 
her that I should be sorry should she choose to follow 
the kind of life that was tempting her but that J should 
not feel I had a right to interfere? I ask myself these 
questions and / know that I could not. I see my almost- 
adolescent girl about to enter upon this tumultuous period. 
Today I have her childish love and confidence. Am | 
to lose them because I cannot be calm and cool and 
detached in my relations with my daughter, thinking of 
her as an individual apart who has the right to live the 
life she chooses ? 

I know there are thousands of mothers in my position 
who are groping in the dark—mothers who yearn to be 
the close comrades of their adolescent children as they 
have been in the early years, but who are sorely puzzled 
as to the wisest way to meet 
their problems. Are we to 
understand that the shock 
proof mother is the only one 
who is fitted for her task ? And 
if this is so, then tell me how 





One Sure Way to Your Boy's Heart to still the fearful mother- 


emotions in our souls that un 
fit us to counsel our own chil- 
dren with the same degree of 
comradely _— disinterestedness 
that makes the casual friend 


This Serious Business of Being a Father or the modern shock-proof 


mother such a success. 
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“NOW THIS 






IS WHAT TD DO—’ 


Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


HAT would you do 
if faced with the 
problem stated at the 
We asked this ques- 


right ? 
tion of our readers in March 
and they responded with let- 


the afternoon. 


ters that suggested various 
ways of handling Marjorie. 
Most of the writers recognized 
the fact that when a child 
must make the change from 
bottle to cup, a teaching pro- 
eram is necessary. Some urged that the change be made 
vradually. Others suggested a sudden and very inten- 
sive campaign of starvation. There was a decided dif- 
ference of opinion as to the order of the steps to be 
taken. The editors of this magazine cannot advocate any 
one program as superior to all others, since much de- 
pends upon individual parents and children. The follow- 
ing letters were awarded prizes: 


after her usual bedtime. 


First Prize 

Why is Marjorie so fond of her bottle? Not merely 
because it feeds her, but because it gives her something to do 
after her banishment to the dreariness of bed, and because 
she loves the sensual comfort of the sucking sensation. 
Strategy, not force, is the only way to break up this habit, 
and I should begin by teaching her another form of the 
sucking sensation—the beverage straw, being sure to asso- 
ciate these at first with food rather than play, and utilizing 
orange juice, water, and the milk around her cereal, instead 
of milk in cups. At the same time I should break up her 
associated antipathy to cups by providing several different, 
attractive ones for her to play with in the sink, as splashily 
as she likes. 

In a few days she may have straws and cups together, 
and if this play comes just before dinner, it is only a step 
for her to pour milk into one of the cups and bring it, with 
a straw, to the table. This is the crucial day. Have her 
bottle ready and in sight. Give it to her instantly if she asks 
for it. But in her bed let her find a lovely new dolly, and 
tell her you feel very sure it will be there 
every single time she goes to bed. Remove 
it while she sleeps. If the cup and straw 
take care of feeding and sucking sensation, 
and the dolly gives her companionship in 


What Would You Do 
In a Case Like This? 

Mary, at the age of fourteen, has an allowance 
and has bought her own clothes for a year. Re- 
cently she has been buying lace-trimmed under- 
wear of such sheerness and scanty proportions 
that her mother has been much distressed. Her 
mother has remonstrated with her at length, has 
bought her new lingerie of more sedate style 
and has even resorted to hiding the fancy gar- 
ments of Mary's choice. Mary remains unmoved 
and is not at all influenced by her mother’s 
judgment. What, in your opinion, would be the 
wisest course for the mother to follow with 
this adolescent daughter? 





THE MARCH PROBLEM 


Marjorie, at the age of thirty months, will not take 
milk from a cup and has become dependent upon a 
bottle with each meal and when she takes her nap in 
Her mother has tried to get her to 
drink milk from a cup, but she not only declines to 
drink, but becomes much excited if her mother does 
not take the cup of milk away. 
the child alone with the cup of milk, but when she has 
done that Marjorie has become so much disturbed that 
she has not been able to go to sleep for several hours 
What should the mother do? 





bed, the bottle should rapidly 
lose it attractiveness. 
Overcoming the straw habit 
and learning to drink from a cup 
can be accomplished gradually 
by means of the cup play, espe- 
cially if a little pitcher is added 
to the outfit—Mrs. Frederick I. 
Daniels, Orange, New Jersey. 


She has tried leaving 


Second Prize 

If IT were Marjorie’s mother, 
I would try the following: At 
Marjorie’s next meal I would give her the hearty or solid 
food she usually has and then would place a cup of milk on 
her table or tray. I would drink a cup of milk and tell her 
how good it was. Then | would do whatever work I had to 
do at the time. I would not ask, coax, or beg her to drink 
her milk. If she began fussing, I would take her from the 
table and let her play, paying no attention to her fussing. 
If it was her nap time I would put her in bed. She would 
probably resent this, but I should be gently, kindly firm and 
leave her in her room until she usually awoke. I would 
maintain the utmost composure, not allowing Marjorie for a 
minute to know that her actions disturbed me. I should fol- 
low the same method throughout the next meal,-and the next. 
and the next, until she drank her milk. Even if she lost 
a night’s sleep, I should persevere. And I would be re- 
warded! 

Why would I take this apparently heartless method? Be- 
cause | would see not today, nor tomorrow, but the days of 
Marjorie’s womanhood. I would not want her to be a 
woman who when a task came which she did not just like 
would “have a headache” or be “too nervous” or “not strong 
enough.” Too many children achieve success by mental- 
physical excuses to over-indulgent, too sympathetic parents. 
If I take the line of least resistance with Marjorie, she is 
going to employ the same method of living. Will it make 
her a strong, capable, radiant woman?—Mrs. Evelyn B. 
Robinson, Bangor, Maine. : 


Third Prize 
I would suggest handling the case of Marjorie in this way: 
Make a little table out of a grocery box 
or anything else at hand. Impress upon her 
that it is to be her very own. Buy a gay 
little bowl and when mealtime comes set her 
table with cloth, (Continued on page 55) 


$30 in Prizes for the Best 
Answers 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a 
first prize of $15.00, a second prize of $10.00, 
and a third prize of $5.00 for the best answers 
to the difficult parental problem at the left. 
They should explain the reasons for the recom- 
mended action. The answers should be not 
more than 300 words in length, and should be 
submitted to the Contest Editor of CHipren, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., by May 25, 1928. A commit- 
tee of the Board of Editors will serve as the 
judges. If, in their opinion, two or more an- 
swers are of equal merit, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. Contest manuscripts cannot be 
returned. The prize-winning answers will be 
published in an early issue. 








Doctors Warn: 





“See that your 


bathroom paper 


is safe” 


“TT NFERIOR toilet papers are injurious,” 
is the statement made by 580practising 
physicians recently questioned. 

Yet many so-called toilet tissues sold to 
housewives are just ordinary tissue paper 
cut into rolls. Not uncommonly they may 
be actually alkaline or acid. And many 
are definitely harsh to sensitive skin. 

The famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague of the Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College Clinic, says in his recent 
book, Troubles We Don’t Talk About — 

“By the use of too coarse a tissue much 
harm can be done. We can, at least, use a 
tissue such as ScotTissue, which is soft 
and free from alkali bleaching material. 
By its gentle use we can accomplish cleans- 
ing without damage to the skin.” 

¥ * 

Scott tissues are highly absorbent. The 
ordinary hard-finished toilet paper will 
float in water for many minutes. Crumple 
ScotTissue or Waldorf into a ball. 
These papers sink almost immedi- 
ately. 

Scott tissues are delightfully soft— 
cloth-like. You can feel in your hand 
the sharp glazed edges of the ordinary 
tissue, no matter how thin, as you 
crumple it. ScotTissue and Waldorf 
are uniformly bland, fine-textured. 
Yet strong, too. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid to the chemist’s 
tests. Every roll is pure and neutral 
—safe. The sheets of these papers 
tear evenly, certainly. Even a small 
child finds them convenient to use. 

There is no longer need to take 
chances with the paper you buy for 


Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Cotapany. 


































| Every detail of her family’s health is important to the mother 
' 











your bathroom. Don’t ask for toilet 
paper. Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf, 


Free Booklet— 


We will be glad to send you without cost 
our booklet, “What Doctors say about 
Bathroom paper.” Address Dept. G-5. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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PET AW 
A Department Considering the Home in the Light of Its Children’s Welfare 


HOME MANAGEMENT 





SEAR 








You and Your Daughter's Education 
FOR HOMEMAKING 


OUR young daughter fills, per- 
haps, the greatest share of your 
thought these days. You see in 
her the fulfillment of your own girl- 
hood. You want for her the advantages 
you could not have, and you want for 
her, escape from some of the mistakes 
you made along the way. Just now you 
are much concerned with her education, 
with perhaps not much interest in her 
preparation for homemaking. Many 
parents feel that that subject belongs 
far in the future. Yet your daughter is 
now living in a home, and it is that 
liome which must serve her as a prepa- 
ration for her home of tomorrow. 
Twenty daughters from American 
lomes faced me in the home economics 
laboratory at the opening of school last 
September. ‘What may we do first?” 
they asked me. “First,” I said, “I think 
[ should like to know what you did at 
home this summer to help your mothers 
and to practice what you learned in 
home economics last year.” There was 
an instant’s silence. Then sixteen of 
those twenty fourteen-year-olds an- 
swered briefly, “Washed dishes.” “But,” 
| persisted, “you could do that before 
you ever had any home economics.” 
And I wondered if all of them had for- 
gotten how they had planned to take 
over some actual home management for 
the summer. I tried again: “Do you 
really like to wash dishes so well?” I 
asked. A scornful chorus of “No’s” 
answered. Finally, I reached the root 
of the matter, which was rather gen- 
erally this: that dishwashing had been 
their home job always; that probably it 
always would be; that their mothers 
wouldn't let them do meal planning and 
marketing because they didn’t believe 
they knew how. Moreover, it was risk- 
ing good money and food materials to 
let them try it. And lastly, and dis- 
custedly, they hated to wash dishes 
“worse than poison.” “And,” I supple- 
mented to myself, “maybe mother her- 
self doesn’t care much about that job!” 


FEW girls said they had helped pre- 

pare meals and when I asked them 

for particulars, | got answers like this: 
“I pared potatoes; went to the basement 
for canned fruit, brought food from the 
refrigerator, stirred things on the 
stove,” and so on. Helpful? Certainly 
-helpful to mother. Helpful also to 


daughter, no doubt, in so far as she was 
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by 


MARCIA 
ELIZABETH 
TURNER 


Teacher of Home Economics 
lowa State College of Agriculture 





If You Have a Daughter 
Ask Yourself 
These Questions 


What are the regular duties of 
your daughter in caring for the 
home? 


What meals does she help prepare, 
and in what ways? 


How many times does she wash 
dishes each day? 


Do you know what she does in the 
homemaking class at school, so that 
you may know what to expect of her 
at home? 

Would you be willing to do rou- 
tine work, such as dishwashing, and 
allow your daughter to plan and exe- 
cute certain pieces of work? 


Does she buy any of the food for 
the family? 


Do you give her a definite list of 
articles and amounts to buy, or does 
she use her own judgment? 


Does she help in buying her own 
ready-made clothing ? 


Does she have an allowance given 
her? 
For what is it usually spent? 


What is her attitude and what type 
of responsibility does she have in re- 
gard to other children in the family 
—dressing younger ones, entertaining 
them, and so forth? 


What is done by the home in in- 
fluencing her choice of friends? 


What is done by the home to en- 
courage the children to remain at 
home? 


Does the family have any regular 
time when they meet for a social 
hour together P 


What du you consider the girl's 
greatest need by way of training in 
home responsibilities ? 


conscious of giving a needed service, 
but hardly challenging to her judgment 
or to her originality. And if the home 
duties of the daughter are to be re- 
stricted to the routine jobs taken out of 
their natural settings, then what will be 
the effect on her attitude toward shar 
ing at all in home responsibilities? On 
the other hand, if the ordinarily hum- 
drum task of paring potatoes is tied up 
with the idea of getting them ready by 
the time the water is bubbling and so 
hastening the moment when they will 
be ready to serve white and mealy just 
when the steak is done, then potato par- 
ing becomes a means to an interesting 
end. “But mother doesn’t want me to 
plan and serve a meal,” one girl pro- 
tested, “She can do it a lot quicker and 
easier herself.” 

Something was evidently 
somewhere. Here, | | 
been helping my students in home 
economics to fulfill their present re- 
sponsibilities as home daughters, and 
further, to pave the way for the more 
complex responsibilities of a future 
homemaker. But what, after all, did | 
know about the home from which they 
came? Did I really know what re- 
sponsibilities belonged to each of these 
girls as a daughter of the household ? 
Specifically, did I have any right, re- 
gardless of the organization of the 
household, to ask that a girl, for in 
stance, plan the meals for a week when 
all unknown to me it might be best for 
all concerned if she assumed the care 
of her baby brother and left her mother 
free to look after the meals ? 


wrong 
thought, I had 


HERE was just one way to find the 

answer to my questions. The home 
economics teacher must have the help 
of the girls’ mothers in discovering just 
what the girls really needed. And quite 
as truly, the mothers needed an under- 
standing of what the school is trying 
to do. United they stand—divided, the 
girl gets the worst of it. On both sides 
is required interest, the teacher’s abid- 
ing interest in all girls and a deeply 
personal interest in the particular girl 
in question, and a mother’s interest in 
her young daughter, full and running 
over. [ven so, the mother’s interest 
may need a certain redirection in order 
that she may see her daughter as a 
separate individual to be “loosed and let 

(Continued on page 41) 






































When he begins 


to grow away from you... 








This simple plan 
to help you 
guide him 


Spe anxious he is to grow up and face 
the world alone! Already he is mak- 
ing plans—plans that change over night. 
But, to give him the right start—that’s 
his mother’s problem. 





He’s so careless. Hard on his clothes— 
forgetful of responsibility—unconscious of 
vhat his sturdy little body needs. The 
matter of food, for instance. 








What a sketchy breakfast he'd bolt 
down—if you'd let him! , | 


It’s the kind of thing other people’s boys 
and girls have to be watched for, too. 
Knowing this, school authorities are mak- | 
ing a nation-wide campaign to help rouse 
youngsters’ enthusiasm for the right sort 
of breakfast every day. They are empha- 
sizing the thing that mothers know will 
stick to little ribs all morning! A hot, 
cooked cereal. 


Tests made in the schools of many great 
cities—Philadelphia, Chicago, KansasCity, 
St. Louis—have shown conclusively just 
what all teachers and mothers have already 
found out: that children are seriously 
handicapped in the school room and at a 
play when they do not have a hot, cooked : 
cereal, regularly, in the morning. Dis- Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal for in this way at breakfast. Start now and 
played on the walls of over 70,000 school children: know that you are giving them every pos- 
rooms today is this slogan: 1. It gives in abunclance the food elements, sible chance to make good in their classes 
rich in mental and physical energy, and in their games. The simple plan de 








“Every boy and girl needs 


4 which children need. scribed below will help you establish the 

a hot cereal breakfast 2. Cream of Whezt is exceptionally easy regular habit of a hot bowl of Cream of 

You yourself know how serene you feel— and quick to diest because it contains Wheat in the morning. Your grocer 

how sure you are that they are ready for none of the harsh, indigestible parts of has it. 

the day ahead when you see them empty- the wheat. Cream of Wheat Company, Minne 

ing their bowls of hot Cream of Wheat. 3. Children love its creamy goodness apolis, Minn. In Canada made by Cream 

Here are three important reasons why easily varied by adding raisins, dates or of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English 

both mothers and health authorities, for prunes while cooking. address, Fassett & Johnson Ltd., 86 Clerk 
over 30 years, have considered Cream of It’s so simple to safeguard your children enwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


© 1928, C. of W. Co, 


| FREE— Mothers say this plan works wonders! 











A plan that arouses your children’s interest in a hot, cooked ness of F2eding Children.’’ This book gives a summary of 


cereal breakfast and makes them want to eat it regularly the most recent findings of authorities on the problem of 
A youngster’s club with badges and a secret for members, diet for children and infants, with special pages on what 
with gold stars and colored wall charts. A plan that chil- to do for the child who “just won't eat.”’ 
dren work out for themselves. All material free—sent direct 

‘“.. to your children together with a letter addressed to them To get all the club material, as described on the left, and 
personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Also a the booklet, free, just mail coupon to Dept. W-9, Cream 


4 copy of the new enlarged edition of ““The Important Busi- of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 











Name of child 







First name Last name 
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SENSIBLE CLOTHING for CHILDREN 


Style, Simplicity, Economy 
by JEAN HAMILTON 





1036—One-Piece Kom- 
per. For ages 1 and 2 


years. 








1182 two-Piece Suit. 
For ages 4, 6, 8 years, 






1234—Pantie Frock, 
For ages 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
1303—Qne-Piece Frock. 
For ages 1, 2, 4, 6 years. 









1269—One-Piece Frock, 
For ages 6 to 14 years, 







1499—-Iwo-Piece Suit. 


For ages 2, 4, 6 years. 
& ) 


1554—Pantie Frock. 
For ages 4 to 10 years. 








3017—One-Piece Dress. 
For ages 1+ to 20 years. 








3023—One-Piece Frock. 
For ages 14 to 20 Years. 








































[3023 


51413 fd 





Oberle. 





Patterns and Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 25c¢ each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). Please 
write name and address plainly and state age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 
portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A new Spring Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 
entire family, price 15c. 
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Kellogg’s Health Score for Children 


FOOD—how important this item is! It is food that lays 
the foundation of health and body development during 
childhood, which means a happy, healthy adult life. 

Breakfast for growing children is essential. It gives 
the energy required to carry active boys and girls suc- 
cessfully through their morning’s work. Teachers who 
have made a study of the food habits of their pupils ; 
have found a direct relation between good food and 
good school work. 

Kellogg cereals have a unique place in boys’ and girls’ 
breakfasts. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are conceded to be the most popular 
cereal. Served with fruit and milk, they appeal to everyone. 
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Kellogg’s Krumbles are made from whole wheat and, with milk, form a 
nutritious beginning to a day filled with various activities. 

To help encourage children to eat wholesome breakfasts—and other meals } 
as well—the Kellogg Company has published a booklet on health, with ‘7 
loose leaf menus and score chart inserted. (Additional copies of menus i 
and charts may be secured on request.) a 

Send for this booklet, “Who Are the Kellogg Kids?”— the health habit 
story of three normal children who enjoy eating, sleeping, playing and 
studying. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘ Please send me a copy of “Who Are the Kellogg Kids?” 


























KELLOGG COMPANY 


Makers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
and Kaffee Hag—‘“real coffee minus caffeine” 
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away from tne 


FTER having been 


movies for some time and com- 
ing back to them, I am impressed 
with their flatness, especially when 
judged as pictures for children. There 


seems to be not so much that is wholly 

there was two or three years 
Neither is there so much that 
stands out with distinction. 


bad as 


ago. 


Simpa (Daniel Pomeroy) is one 
picture, however, which all children 
should see. Mr. and Mrs. Martin John- 
son brought back gorgeous pictures of 
elephants and lions and scenery. There 
should be many, many more of its kind. 


Drums oF Love (United Artists) is 
an excellent screen version of the Paolo 
and Francesca legend, splendidly 
adapted and produced by D. W. Grif- 


fiths. Your children will find in Mary 
Philbin as Emanuella all they ever 
dreamed of in the way of beautiful 


golden-haired princesses,—and her 
prince lives up to thirteenth century 
tradition. Lionel Barrymore, as Duke 
Cathos, is in the way of adding a good 
paragraph to his own special chapter in 
moving picture history. You may find 
yourself in for a nice good cry, for 
“Drums of Love” is sometimes pretty 
cad and sentimental. But so were Paolo 
and Francesca, and Romeo and Juliet, 
and maybe even Adam and Eve. 


SapieE THompson (United Artists). 
Gloria Swanson and Lionel Barrymore 
do excellent work in the screen adapta- 
tion of Somerset Maugham’s play 
“Rain.” Your children, though, won't 
like the picture—much. They will be 
more interested in a good big ice cream 
soda than in the picture of a fanatical 
reformer’s attempt to lead to righteous- 
ness a cabaret-girl-with-a-past. Most of 
this is over children’s heads, and the rest 
of it is below them. 


Tue Latest From Paris (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) is innocent, diverting, 
and even in rare moments entertaining. 
Norma Shearer is a refined young soul 
who does her best in seven or ten engag- 
ing costumes with pretty 
average stuff. The picture 
is all right for children, 
even if they won’t leave it 
unwillingly. Anyway, it’s 
worth going to see just to 
learn the name “Sol 
Blogg.” It’s too bad that 
Norma Shearer can’t find 
something better in which 
to display her ability. 


not for 


> 
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tures are listed. 
here we condemn them. 


others. 
honest difference of opinion as to its juvenile merit. 
picture mentioned in this box comes to your town, it might be 
best if you could see it yourself first. 
reviewers 


Motion Pictures 


For Children 


Reviewed by 


PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 





Suitable Pictures for Children 


Beau Sabreur* On Your Toes 

Quality Street 

Riders in the Dark 
Shepherd of the Hills*® 


Shield of Honor 


Chang 

The Circus 
Daredevil’s Reward 
Drums of Love 

East Side, West Side 


The Enemy 


Simba 

The Smart Set 
Square Crooks 
Sorrell and Son 


The Fortune Hunter 
Four Sons* 
Freckles 


The Gaucho 


Tell It to Sweeney 
Two Arabian Knights* 


The Gay Retreat Two Flaming Youths 


Les Miserables Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Let ‘er Go, Gallagher The Valley of Hunted 
Love* Men 


My Best Girl West Point 


* For adolescents only, not for younger children, 


Dubious Pictures for Children*® 


Finders Keepers Opening Night 


The Last Command Sadie Thompson 


Latest from Paris Soft Living 


Mother Machree Sunrise 


Unsuitable Pictures for Children 


The Patent Leather Kid 
The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy 


( hicago 
Chicago After Midnight 
The Devil’s Trade 

Mar 
Get Your Man 
The Girl in the Pullman 
The Haunted Ship 


Rose Marie 

Wings 

The Legion of the 
Condemned 





Ripers IN THE DarK (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). The scene is laid in the 
West in 1880, when villains really meant 
business. The hero is one of Uncle 
Sam’s lieutenants, come to establish his 
authority in this center of outlawry. 
He conquers the villain and wins the 
girl. All right for children. 


Sort Livine (Fox). Beginning with 
the frivolous comment that ‘Marriage 
is responsible for divorce,” the picture 
is a gay, hardboiled little comedy of 
no manners and much alimony. There 
is nothing in it for children, or their 
parents, and maybe not for the pro- 
ducer either. It is slightly soiled trash. 


*In the new classification called “dubious,” several kinds of pic- 
Please do not think that because they are put 
On the contrary, it is because we can 
neither damn nor praise them that we put them here. 
this means that the picture is suitable for certain children, but 
In other cases it may mean that there is an 


personally regard as 


classified.—Walter B. Pitkin. 


Sometimes 


Some pictures which the 
excellent for adults are here 









Tue Deviv’s Trape Mark (F.B.0.) 
feeble that it doesn’t deserve a 
telling of the plot. Any child who can 
sit through it can positively live in a 
vacuum. 


1S so 


Square Crooks (Fox). Pretty good 
comedy, though exaggerated and un- 
convincing in spots. A small three- 
year-old is amusing and quite smarty. 
But the picture is good entertainment. 


THe Heart oF A Fores Giri 
(First National). Children too young 
to know either follies or girls may sleep 
through this picture without being in 
jured—unless the theater seats are 
badly designed. This bit of dramatic 
research proves nothing at all—except 
that the heart of a guinea pig and the 
heart of a dancing girl usually beat. 


THe Smart Set ( Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Harmless, and judging from 
the shrieks of the more youthful mem- 
bers of the audience, it is entertaining. 


Motuer Macuree (Fox). Oh, you 
know. Like a one-minute egg. Just 
that harmless, and just that soft and 
gocey. 


OpreniInG Nicut (Columbia). Albert 
Payson Terhune wrote the story, but 
we wish he’d stick to dogs! 


STREETS OF SHANGHAI (Tiffany). 
One of the worst kinds of pictures for 
children. It is also bad for taxpayers 
inasmuch as most of the ham actors in 
it are United States Marines obMgingly 
loaned by the Secretary of the Navy or 
else stolen when he wasn’t looking. The 
main scenes are laid in the Shanghai 
dives, and both the minor actions and 
the titles get just as raw as the censors 
will permit. The youngster looking at 
this picture might easily draw the con- 
clusion that all Chinese are the scum 
of the earth, and that many United 
States Marines are very fond of scum 
as a steady diet. Please warn your ex- 
hibitor about this. : 


Finpers Keepers (Universal). 
other taxpayers’ picture 
largely paid for by the 
Army and Navy of these 
United States. Anyway, 
there’s a nice police dog in 
it that is considerably more 
to look at than the agile 
heroine. Safe in about the 


An- 


When a 


‘same way that safety 
matches and safety pins 
are. 
















































‘Teor Betsy smiles 
—a wide-open, rollicking smile. 
Her twenty white little teeth areeven 
and straight—set very close together. 

Tworyearold Betsy nibbles her 
breakfast. Ten little upper teeth and 
ten little lower teeth meet with a 
sharp little click. Two-year-old Betsy 
has “perfect occlusion”, as the den- 
tists say. Perfect “bite”. 


Chew, Betsy, chew! Make room for those ever-so-much- 
bigger second teeth that will be coming along in a few years’ 
time. You want “perfect occlusion” of those teeth, too. But 
you won't get it if your little jaws don’t develop properly. 
Give them exercise, Betsy! Chew! 


Look around you, Betsy, at all the big boys and girls who are 
wearing “bands” on their second teeth. They'll have to go to 
the dentist every week or so for years—getting those crowded, 
crooked teeth straightened. They don’t enjoy it very much, 
and it’s costing their parents a lot of money. Take no such 
chances, Betsy. Eat plenty of crisp foods. Chew! 


Mothers of young children ... 
this message is for you! 


One of the best known dental authorities of today writes: 
“Short jaws, allowing insufficient room for the permanent 
teeth, are one of the principal causes of irregularities. They 
can be corrected by giving the child, as soon as possible, food 
which needs to be thoroughly masticated. One of the most im- 
portant means of preventing malocclusion (irregular meeting 
of the teeth) is stimulation of bone growth and tooth develop- 


Gra e- Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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ment through mastica- 
tion of hard foods. If 
the deciduous teethare 
welltaken careof, there 
is no reason why the 
permanent ones should 
not come through nor- 
mally.” 


Ask your dentist for 
a list of foods beneficial 
to your children’s teeth. Almost certainly, Grape-Nuts will 
rank high on that list—for Grape-Nuts is famous among den- 
tists. Its golden kernels—nut-like in flavor—are deliciously, 
irresistibly crisp. They tempt children to chew thoroughly— 
giving to teeth and gums the vigorous exercise so often lacking 
in this day of soft, over-refined foods. 


Your dentist will tell you, too, that the splendid nourish- 
ment Grape-Nuts contains helps to build sound teeth, and 
makes important contributions to the health of the whole 
body. Grape-Nuts supplies phosphorus for teeth and bones; 
proteins for muscle and body-building; iron for the blood; 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


Will you try this famous food tomorrow morning? It is 
ready-to-serve—prepared by a special baking process that 
makes it one of the easiest foods in the world to digest . . . 
Your grocer sells it, of course. Perhaps you will wish to ac- 
cept the following offer. 





Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a booklet 
on children’s teeth—free! 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





: Posrum Company, Incorporatep, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet 


“Long Life to Your Children’s Teeth 
; Name 
3 Street 


; City State 





In Canada, address Canavtan Postum Cowrany, Lro 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


For Advertising Policy see page 52. 
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A Crayota Circus at 
Home 


/ I SHE Circus is something mighty 
important to most kiddies. 


\nd so are Crayota Crayons! 


The big thing about the latter is that 
while the Circus usually comes but 
once a year, CRAyoL, Crayons may 
be enjoyed every day in the year— 
and are in thousands of homes. 


Better still—from the parents’ stand- 
point—CrayoLa provides educational 
training as well as amusement. Chil- 
dren never tire of coloring pictures 
with CrayoLa Crayons. 


O why not a circus at home? 
Have them start with the clown 
above, drawing or tracing on stiff 
cardboard, and coloring with bright 
colors and black outlines, cutting out 
and pasting on the backs little stan- 
dards so it will stand up; then adding 
the other animals of the menagerie. 


Crayota Crayon is sold at your 
favorite store and is identified by 
the familiar green and yellow box 


ee 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CRAYOLA 


“The best known crayon in the world” 
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MUSIC for CHILDREN 


Singing Games for Merry May 


by 
DONZELLA 
CROSS 
BOYLE 


College of Music, Cincinnati 


N medieval England 
it was the custom for 
young men and girls 

to go to a neighboring 
woodland on the eve of 
the first of May to cut 
the Maypole. Couples 
skipped merrily along the 
road, singing and dancing to accom- 
panying instruments. The evening was 
occupied with the search for a tall 
straight tree and with the gathering of 
shrubs and flowers. When the tree was 
located, it was cut down and stripped 
of its branches, becoming the Maypole 
around which would center the Mayday 
testivities. 

The spirit of Mayday fetes has been 

admirably expressed in an old Maypole 
dance song of the seventeenth century: 


“Come lasses and lads, get leave of 
your dads 

And away to the Maypole hie, 

For ev'ry fair has a sweetheart there, 

And the fiddler’s standing by. 

For Willy shall dance with Jane, 

And Johnny has got his Joan, 

To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 

Trip it up and down; 

To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 

Trip it up and down.” 


To this period belong many of the 
old singing games which have been 
handed down by oral tradition through 
many generations before they were 
written down. They are ever new be- 
cause they provide physical exercise 
and rhythmic training. stimulate the 
dramatic and mimetic faculties, and de- 
velop the imagination of children. 


The Jolly Miller is a gentle gibe at 
the village miller, hinting that his 
wealth is not founded upon honest prof- 
its. Partners form in a double circle, 
hold hands and skip, thus turning the 
mill wheel, while the miller, a_ boy, 
stands in the center. The children 


sing— 
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“One hand in the hopper 
and the other in the bag. 

As the wheel goes round 
he makes his grab.” 

“Grab” is sung with 
emphasis, this word be- 
ing the signal for the 
girls to move up one 
place to new partners. During this pro- 
cedure, the miller tries to grab a girl, 
and the boys in the outer circle seek to 
defeat his efforts. If the miller suc- 
ceeds in stealing a partner, the boy left 
without a partner becomes the lonely 
miller. Thus the game proceeds. 

The element of competition in this 
game makes it popular with the chil- 
dren. Perhaps grabbing a girl in fun 
is an evolution of the custom of primi- 
tive men who secured their mates in 
this manner. 


Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow is 
representative of agricultural England. 
The children skip in a circle, except 
one, the gentleman farmer, who stands 
in the center. After imitating the sow- 
ing of seed, the children stamp their 
feet, clap their hands and turn around 
with lordly air to view the farmer’s 
land. As they dance in a circle about 
the farmer, he chooses one for a part- 
ner. The other children gather closely 
about the couple, pointing their fingers 
emphatically as they advise the wife 
to be true and obedient to her husband 
and warn the husband to be wise and 
chop the wood. 

Mimicking the farmer and the privi- 
lege of choosing partners combine to 
make this game universally popular. 


“London Bridge” has many phases 
to please the children. The procession 
under the arch formed by the arms of 
two girls, the anxiety and uncertainty 
about which one will be captured by the 
falling bridge, the secretive whispering 
of “Oranges or lemons, silk or satin, 

(Continued on page 34) 













Wurlitzer, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Please 


“A. 


In 1820 the famous 
composer Robert Al- 
exander Schumann at 
the piano leuamg his 
urchin orchestra when 
but ten years of age. 








Schumann's parents were not music- 
al. His father, a book publisher of 
Zwicau, Saxony, wanted him to be 
a type-setter, but Robert had a 
greater and undeniable ambition. 


At ten he found a complete orches- 
tral score to Righini’s “Tigrane.” 
He called in such of his ‘playmates 
as had musical instruments. Gravely 
he conducted this impromptu and 
illy-balanced orchestra—two flutes, 
two violins, a clarionet and two 
horns. 


His father, an unobserved audience 
of one, listened in amusement, then 
in amazement. Robert at the piano 


was filling in the ms of the missing 
instruments! 





Wurlitzer Studio Upright 


Only a little more than half the 
size of the standard upright $295, 
plus transportation. 


Send coupon below 


Pianos. 


Name 
Address 


send me your free booklet 
Musx™ and brochure of Wurlitzer Studio Upright 


ys Great Spark may 
AUER yur oun child... 


Robert 


Thus in the year 1820, 
Alexander Schumann, future com- 


poser of symphonies, overtures, 
songs and a wealth of piano music, 
began to come into his own. The 
immortal spark of music had be- 
come a flame. 


This immortal spark may live in 
your child! Undiscovered, unde- 
veloped, it may never burst forth as 
did the genius of Schumann. Only 
by actual playing can he sound the 
depths of his own musical ability. 
Is there a modern piano in your 
home? 





Give your children the great 
opportunity of musical self- 
discovery now—at the very 
age when they are most re- 
ceptive. Send for our beauti- 
fully illustrated brochure 
“Childhood and Music.” 


Music is your childs birthright. 


e 
4" \WuRLIIZER 


mee uv S ORT OFe 


for our Free Booklet Upright Piano Factory 
SOR ola) pA 
on hild The d 4 . NORTH TONAWANDA,N Y DE KALB 
usin wre is - 
obligation. DEALERS AND BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


“Childhood and 


Name 
Address 
City 


Grand Piano Factory 


ILLINO 


Wurlitzer, DeKalb, Ills. 


“Music is your child's birthright” 
building spiritual strength and 
soundness of character. It is not 
necessarily an inheritance. 
Wurlitzer craftsmanship traditions, 
continuously in advance through 
200 years of musical instrument 
making, are embodied in these 
pianos. 
The Wurlitzer Studio Pianos are not 
assembled instruments. In our vast 
workshops, Wurlitzer craftsmen fash- 
ion all essential parts with consum- 
mate art. 
The famous Wurlitzer golden clarity 
of tone, full, rich volume and beau- 
tiful cabinet design have made the 
name Wurlitzer a leader in the mus- 
ical world. The prices of Wurlitzer 
studio models are $295.00 and up, 
through a wide range of exceedingly 
beautiful models executed by hand 
carvers in the Wurlitzer designing 
ateliers. The extremely low price 
and convenient terms place these 
Wurlitzer pianos easily within the 
reach of every music-loving family. 


Wurlitzer Studio 


Grand 
A remarkable instrument 
taking up but little more 
room than an upright 









$625 plus transportation, 


lease send me your free 


rtfol f Wurlitzer Studio Grand Pianos. 


State 


booklet “Childhood and Music™ anc 
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His crib 
is his World 


ERE he eats, sleeps and has his being. From his little world 
he autocratically directs the larger affairs of the household. 


Like most people who are at home a- great deal, he demands 
that his world be comfortable. As a matter of fact, he is likely 
to make a substantial fuss if it isn’t. 

Baby Pepperell Crib Sheets go a long way to make his crib 
comfortable and keep it so. Their cool, smooth texture is soothing 
to his sensitive skin. Baby Pepperells are so caressingly soft that 
| the lucky babies who have them just don’t seem to want to fret 
—for fear they may be thought ungrateful! 


Baby Pepperell Crib Sheets are packed in sets of four in an 
attractive baby box that makes a lovely gift. Next time you're 
shopping do take a moment to look at them. 


BABY 
PEPPERELL 


Baby throw off his covers? 


The Wamba Crib Blanket will keep him securely covered. Wamba fits snugly 
about his neck and over his shoulders. Ribbons secure it to his crib. Baby 
can’t uncover himself. Wamba is perfectly safe and comfortable. 














PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sales Promotion Offices: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, 
Maine, Lowell, Mass., Lindale, Ga.,Opelika, Ala. Bleachery at Lewiston, Maine 
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Music for Children 
(Continued from page 32) 


gold or silver” to the captive, the choos 
ing of sides, and the tug-o-war whic 
finishes the game are all interesting. 

For the smallest children, Ring 
Ring o’ Roses is a merry game, having 
only one stanza. The children hold 
hands, forming a circle, then dance 
around singing, 


“Ring a ring o’ roses, 
A pocket ful oO’ posies, 
Atisha! Atisha! 


(After the two sneezes) “All fall 
down.” 

By some students of folklore, the fall- 
ing down at the end of this game is 
reminiscent of the old custom of lying 
prostrate when shadows swept over the 
cornfield and the corn spirit was pass- 
ing by. 

Since these charming old singing 
games have stood the test of time, the 
must contain something vital and at 
tractive to childhood. They breathe 
the fragrance of the meadow, the song 
of the lark and the warmth of a spring 
day. They are of the earth, the wind 
and the sky. 

During the month of May, let us 
revive these lovely old singing games 
which have brought to millions of chil 
dren wholesome amusement. 

rhe following list of piano rolls 
phonograph records and books of sing 
ing games will aid you in making you 
selection. 


Piano Rolls 


English Country Dances 


Duo Art Roll (68438)....... $2.00 
English Country Dances 

Duo Art Roll (68448)....... 2.00 
Children’s Games — (London 


Bridge, Jolly is the Miller, 
How Do You Do, My 
Partner ?) 

Duo Art Roll (101418)...... 2.00 

Did You Ever See a Lassie ?— 

The Muffin Man—Looby Loo 
—The Farmer in the Dell 

Duo Art Roll (101918)...... 2.50 


Records 
Maypole Dance 
Victor (20990) 
Looby Loo—Oats, Peas, Beans 
and Barley Grow—Did You 
Ever See a Lassie? 
Columbia (10008-D) ........ 
Bluff King Hal 
Columbia (A3038) ......... 
Jolly Is the Miller 
Columbia (A3078) ......20.. 
Today’s the First of May 
(Swedish Dance) 
Sellinger’s Round 


Columbia (10009-D) ........ 
Books 


Fork Dances AND SINGING 
Games (by Elizabeth Burche- 
nal), published by G. Schirmer, 
NS oO eee eee $1.50 
CritprREN’s SINGING GAMES, 
O_tp anp New (by Mari 
Hofer)—published by A. 


Flanagan Co., Chicago ....... 4S 
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TRADE SECRETS 


On Child Rearing and Homemaking 


lf you have Trade Secrets that may prove 


> helpful to others, won’t you tell them to 


is briefly? One dollar will be paid for any contribution published here. Address 
VJanaging Editor, Cui1LpREN, The Magasine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Proud of a Clean Lawn 

| have heard parents say that it was 
mpossible to keep a good lawn when 
one has small children. It is if they 
re allowed to use the front lawn as a 
playground, but not if the backyard is 
the place for play. We had five small 
hildren and also a beautiful lawn in 
iront. 

The children helped take care of it. 

am sure that was why they took so 

uch interest in keeping it smooth and 
iree of paper or rubbish. They helped 
to fix it up in the spring and they 
elped to mow and rake it during the 
ummer. We talked it over with them; 
hey were interested in seeing the new 
vrass come up and the older boys took 
le in cutting out weeds and dande- 
ions. We all had a hand in making 

it lawn beautiful and one would cau- 
tion another, “Don’t cross the lawn, 
eep on the walk.” ; 

Of course their real playground was 
n back and there they romped as they 
pleased. Because of their interest in 

eir own lawn and their knowledge of 
he care needed to keep it in condition, 
they respected their neighbor’s property 
ind would not run across the lawns or 
itter them with papers or rubbish. The 
ecret was in giving them a responsibil- 
ty. With mine it worked splendidly.— 

rs. M. R. C., Guelph, Ont. 
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Helps for Small Carpenters 

Save all scraps of linoleum to help 
he small carpenters. It is fine for roof- 
ng bird houses and may even be used 
to make water-tight boat hulls, thus 
olving vexing problems for over-ambi- 
tious young carpenters.—Mrs. A. H., 


mden, Ill. 
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Playing Hostess 
I was a late afternoon caller at a 


home the other day when a small daugh- 


ter came in from school. After politely 
acknowledging the introduction her 

other gave, the child looked knowingly 
it her mother and quickly left the room. 

supposed it might be some sign the 
laughter and mother had that the child 
might go to play somewhere, but in a 
ew minutes the child came in with a 

appy face and served her mother and 

myself to a cooling drink and tiny cakes. 

She was a perfect little hostess and 
so sure of herself and seemingly so 
happy in entertaining her mother’s guest 
that when she had taken the glasses and 
plates away I could not keep from men- 
tioning the unusualness of the courtesy 
to her mother. 

“You see,” explained the mother, “I 
have always disliked to see children 
hother a mother when she had a caller, 
and I have simply vowed my children 


would learn true courtesy, so Jean and 
I have a plan that gives us both much 
pleasure. When she has little guests 
come in I try to serve them with some 
simple refreshment and I see that there 
are always some easily prepared refresh- 
ments in the ice-box that Jean may 
serve my callers. I find this serves to 
make Jean uninterested in our conver- 
sation, which often does not concern a 
child, and it teaches her to be thought- 
ful and learn ease with strangers. At 
first, when she was tiny, the refresh- 
ment was very simple, but now she can 
handle a tray with refreshments very 
nicely and takes a great deal of pride in 
doing it.” 

I had never been less bothered by any 
child nor more kindly entertained, and 
I could see the deep wisdom of this 
mother’s plan of procedure—wMrs. 


M. C. R., Boone, Iowa. 
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The Big Brother Idea 

Ten-year-old Roger had become a 
torment to six-year-old sister Ruth. 
He delighted in making her scream 
every time he came near. She antici- 
pated his motives and was ready for the 
emission of sounds before she was 
touched. This teasing became an an- 
noyance to all other members of the 
family and talking to the children about 
it was useless. 

One day I conceived the idea of send- 
ing Roger and Ruth out on their own 
responsibilities, where I knew they 
should be safe. I impressed upon Roger 
that he was responsible in looking out 
for his sister. Ruth was ready to be 
escorted by a big brother. This plan 
has worked well repeatedly. 

My scheme was told to no one until 
one day a friend approached me and 
congratulated me on the behavior of my 
children. She said she was watching 
them one day in the school movie crowd 
and noticed what splendid care Roger 
took of his younger sister. 

Roger has come to like the responsi- 
bility of a grown-up and Ruth takes 
kindly to the protection. They are now 
practicing the idea at home, and life is 
much pleasanter for all concerned.— 


Mrs. L. R. S., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Keeping Him Under Cover 

We manage to keep the covers on our 
baby by a simple and inexpensive de- 
vice. It consists of a pair of corset 
garters with tapes sewed on them. The 
tapes are tied around the crib posts and 
the other ends gartered to the sheet on 
each side. The covers are held down 
firmly enough to discourage crawling 
out, while the give of the elastic pre- 
vents their becoming uncomfortable.— 


Mrs. J. F. P., Whitehouse Station, N. J. 
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JANET GRAY 


SAW AT 
LEWIS & 
CONGER 





Y new Electric Bottle Warmer 

saves me trotting down to the 
kitchen in the middle of the night. 
And for that I give thanks! It’s 
nickel-plated, has cut-off switch and 
6 ft. of cord, and cost $8.25. 





NOTHER convenience is my Nur- 
sery Refrigerator. It’s of white 
enameled wood, striped with blue. 
The inside is of galvanized steel, 
with cork-board insulation. The ice 
compartment is removable—holds 
Ibs. There’s ample room for 
bottles, and for everything needed 
for a baby’s diet. $24.50. i 


tec Bbad asin, 


ek i me 


ABY will be a large and bouncing 
girl before we have to stop 
weighing her on the Fairbanks j 


Scale. Weighs up to 35 


pounds, by ™% ounces. It has a : 
large scoop to lay the baby in— : 
which seems to intrigue her lady- 


immensely. The scale cost 


$14.00. : 
It describes + 4 

everything in baby 

equipment for nursery, 


Send for our Free Baby 


kitchen and bath 


| 46th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 





The items described here by Janet 
Gray may be purchased by mail. 





Enclosed is 
send C.O.D.: 

Free Baby Booklet 

Electric Bottle Warmer, $8.25 

Nursery Refrigerator, $24.50 

Baby Scale, $10.50 


| Address en a Oo ees 
fae a ee State 


For Advertising Policy see page 52. 


Send me the items checked below: 


money order, 


check, - 














































what joy 
it gives to 
children! 


O you remember the cooky 
jar of your own childhood 
4; days? And what fun it was to 
t. choose from it your favorite of the 
moment? 


Cookies made at home from pure 
and wholesome ingredients are safe 
sweets for children. And they fur- 
nish the opportunity to include in 
the child’s diet in an appealing form 
such necessary foods as molasses, 
honey, whole meals, raisins, dates, 
prunes. It is important however 
that even the baking powder should 
be the very best. Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder, is the 
standard of dietitians, and large 
numbers of doctors specify Cream 
of Tartar baking powder because it 
is most healthful. 



















FREE—“The Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky’”’ 
—an amusing rhyme story 
for children. Also contains 
recipes appropriate for chil- 
dren. Mail the coupon. 





, 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. E, 121 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me a free copy of “‘The Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky.”’ 

Name ° 
SE a:-s. ba dasa itd Sh cael a otaeate wea ae 
City State 











Cooky Jar 
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“TRAINING THE APPETITE 


Feeding the Family 
by HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


Department of Food Chemistry, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IMES are changing. Once house- 

wives believed that if only they 

could decide upon the kind of meat 
to serve, the rest of the meal could be 
planned around that. Now we know 
that we must look upon the day rather 
than the meal as a unit, and get a defi- 
nite proportion of our nourishment 
from each of the six great classes of 
food (1) milk; (2) from cereal 
grains; (3) fruits and vegetables; (4) 
fats and oils; (5) sweets, and (6) 
meat, eggs, and legumes. Balance is 
the keynote of safe meal planning. 
Most families of five members— 
ather, mother, and three children 
anging from 3 to 12 years of age, need 
rom ten to twelve thousand calories a 
day. Families with a moderate income 
get the best return for their money if 
they secure approximately one-quarter 
of these calories from milk, one-quarter 
from made from cereal grains, 
one-tenth from sugar and molasses, one- 


foods 
f 
r 
f 


foods 


sixth from fruits and vegetables, and 
one-seventh each from fats and meats 
or meat substitutes. To supply these 


quantities the weekly market order will 
look something like this: 

(1) Milk—28 quarts. 

(2) Bread (one-half white and one-half 


whole wheat)—12 pounds. Cereals and 
macaroni—3 pounds. 
(3) Potatoes—1 to 1% pecks. Onions, 


carrots, peas, cabbage, spinach, lettuce, 
string beans, tomatoes, etc—l12 to 15 
pounds. Fresh fruit in season, including 


oranges for the children—7 to 10 pounds. 
Prunes, raisins or other dried fruit—2 to 3 
pounds. 

(4) Sugar, honey, preserves, jelly, 
syrup—2 to 4 pounds. Molasses, 
cane—1 pint. 

(5) Fat. butter, butter substitutes, cook- 
ing oil—3 pounds. 

(6) Cheese or peanut butter—'% to 1 
pound. Meat or fish, fresh—5 to 6 pounds. 
Meat or fish, dried or smoked—2 to 3 
pounds. Dried beans or peas—1l'2 pounds. 
Eggs—1'% to 2 dozen. 


The less money one has to spend for 


corn 
pure 
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food the more bread and cereals, par- 
ticularly the dark varieties, should ap- 
pear in the dietary. These food ma- 
terials are among our cheapest sources 
of fuel for the human engine. Under 
such conditions this increase is made 
with a corresponding decrease in the 
amounts of fruits and vegetables and 
meat and fish. Usually meats are rela 
tively expensive; and in a dietary with 
as large a proportion of milk as is in- 
cluded here they are chiefly valuable for 
the flavor and zest which they add to a 
meal. Milk and cereals form an excel- 
lent foundation for all dietaries because 
they furnish so cheaply so many of the 
essentials for good nutrition. 

With the amount of milk included in 
this dietary it is unwise to purchase but- 
ter at the expense of fresh green vege 
tables. A butter substitute is 
legitimate in dietaries of moderate cost, 
when whole milk is used freely. 


LTHOUGH succulent vegetables 
and fresh fruits differ greatly in 


nutritive values, the selection made 
within the allotted amounts from day to 
day may be left largely to individual 
preference, provided considerable vari 
ety is introduced, and provided the 
dark cereals, molasses and eggs are 
used freely in order to guarantee the 
iron content of the dietary. Perhaps 
the only definite rule which should be 
emphasized is this: to include oranges 
or tomato juice, fresh or canned, daily 
in the diets of young children for the 
sake of vitamin C. When fresh fruits 
or vegetables are expensive or hard to 
procure, it should be remembered that 
good grades of canned fruits and veg- 
etables are quite as nutritious as the 
fresh products. The latter are desirable 
largely for variety in flavor. 

The quantities of food listed in the 
market order are based upon facts which 
science has discovered regarding the 
common food needs of man. How these 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HREE things children must 


have for guarantee of health: 


Safe milk—milk that is absolutely 
free from anything that can 
harm health, 


As much milk as health and 
growth require. 


Milk of most wholesome quality 


—rith and easily digested. 


Evaporsed Milk, sterilized in sealed 
cans, enables you to be absolutely 
sure of all three of these most im- 
portant requirements. 


Absolutely Safe 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk produced in the best dairying 
sections of America, concentrated in 
scientifically sanitary plants, and ster- 
ilized in sealed containers. The ster- 
ilization frees it from everything that 
could destroy its freshness—makes 
it free from anything that could 
endanger health. The sealed can 
protects it from any possible contam- 
ination. It comes to you as fresh 


my . K y, yy 
7! 


as when it left the farm—as pure 
and safe as if there were not a germ 
in the universe. 


Of Most Wholesome Quality 


Concentration—removing sixty per 
cent. of the water from the ordinary 
milk—makes Evaporated Milk more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
Then it is homogenized—the fat 
globules broken into such small par- 
ticles that the fat doesn’t rise to the 
top. The cream is always in the 
milk. Every drop is uniformly rich 
in all the food substances of milk. 
The sterilization and homogenization 
make Evaporated Milk more readily 
digestible than ordinary milk. For 
baby’s bottle it is as safe and easily 
digested as mothers’ milk. For the 
children—for everybody—it is milk 
in most wholesome form. 


The Quart of Milk a Day 


More than twice as rich as ordi- 





nary milk, Evaporated Milk makes 
it easier to give the children the 
amount of milk they ought to have. 
Used in place of cream—on their 
cereals, in ice creams and other des- 
serts—it puts milk, instead of cream, 
in their diet, gives them better food. 


Conventent— Economical 


The convenience and the economy 
of Evaporated Milk are in line with 
modern methods of housekeeping. 
It takes the place of cream—at less 
than half the cost of cream. It can 
be diluted to suit any milk need, 
yet the cream is always in the milk, 
and it costs no more—in many 
places less—than ordinary milk. 


Send for Our Booklets 


(EvaPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 

962 Merchants Bank Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost, your 

booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name 





Street 











\, City State — — 





EVAPORATED MILK 
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Richer~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
“) Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf ra 
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How it does 
coax the 
lagging appetite 





ye THE MOST natural thing in the | 


world for a child to lose appetite 
when there’s a great deal of sameness 
in his diet. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
makes monotonous foods as fresh 
and appealing as ever. 


Pack the centers of baked apples and 





prunes with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. | 
Spread it on top of the ordinary | 


bread and butter. Make surprise sand- 
wiches for supper, combining it with 


jam or chopped fruits. There are | 
Beech-Nut novelties withoutend. And | 


the children never tire of them. 


, Lhis is a food exceptionally well- 
fitted to the needs of the young. It 
provides plenty of protein so neces- 


sary for repair and growth; and) 
energy-giving fat in one of its most | 


easily digested forms. Like all other | 


Beech-Nut foods, it is pure, fine and 
very delicious. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 36) 


foods are to be combined and prepared 
to serve the needs of the individual, and 
to keep the individual happy as well as 
nourished, involves the exercise of much 
art in both dietetics and cookery. Many 
families find it more satisfacturv to have 
fewer dishes with larger helpings at 
each meal, with variety from day to day 
rather than having so many different 
foods in any one meal. The food habits 
of the family and the social occasion of 
the meal will determine how simple or 
how elaborate a menu shall be. Sim- 
plicity of food preparation means not 
less care, but more care in cooking— 
the texture, temperature, flavor and ap 
pearance must each be at its best to 
make the food attractive. 

Here are some menus which can be 
prepared from the amounts of food in- 
dicated in the above market order: 


Breakfast 

Stewed Figs 

Top Milk 
Apple Jelly 
Coffee 


Farina 
Broiled Bacon 
Milk or Cocoa 


Luncheon or Supper 
Macaroni with Cheese S 


Teast 


Sauce 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Rye Bread Butter 
Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 
Milk to drink 
~~; 4A 
Buttered Asparagus 
Hot Biscuits Butter Currant Jelly 
Creamy Rice Pudding 


Milk to drink 


Dinner 
Baked Fish with Stuffing 
Parsleyed Potatoes Suttered Green 
Dandelion Salad 
Bread 3utter 
Strawberry Shortcake 
~~. A 


Foamy Omelet 


Pe as 


Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions Lettuce with Dressing 
Graham Breaa Sutter 
Prune Pudding 
Milk to drink 


Food preparation will be very much 
simplified if every member of the fam- 
ily likes to drink milk; oth rwise it will 
be necessary to include in menus many 


Bri riled I lam 


milk dishes as cream soups or cream 
sauces for vegetables, and milk pud- 
dings. If all of the milk must be con 


cealed in the food, the following plan 
makes it possible: 
Breakfast 
Cereal cooked in Milk 
Scrambled Eggs 
Cocoa or Coffee (for adults) 


Rolls 


Luncheon or Supper 
Puree of Lima Beans and Tomato 
Radishes 
Popovers 3utter 
Indian Meal Pudding 
Dinner 
Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
New Onions 


Milk Gravy 
Creamed Peas 
Bread utter 
Tapioca Cream Pudding with Fruit 
How these menus, planned for the 
family group, can be adapted to the 
needs of the younger children will be 

shown in subsequent articles. 
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I asked Mom 

And Mom asked 

The Milkman, 

“Won't you leave 

An extra quart of milk 
A day 


For us?” 


The Milkman said, 
“Certainly, 

Is it for 

The little girl 

Who used to refuse milk 
And make such 

A fuss?” 

— 

said I, 

“But I like milk now 
You see— 

Ever since the day 
They made 
VANILLAMILK * 
For me. 

“Nobody,” 

said I, 

As I slid down 

The banisters— 
“Nobody,” 

said I 

As I kissed Mom 
Tenderly, 
“Nobody,” 
said I, 

“Could call me 
A fussy child, 
BUT 
- “J dolike the flavor 
| of VANILLA to 

a. my milk!” 


LUii| 
t| * Half a teaspoonful Burnett’s Vanilla 
' and a little sugar to a glass of milk 
Joseph Burnett Co., 437 D St., Boston 


































Children Play 


Soda Fountain 
-at Home 





























At last a chocolate malted milk s bee is- . Tent . : "hs . : : 
chocolate malted ilk has been di Makes Milk Twice as Easy to Digest Thirty Servings in Every Pouna 
covered, so easily dissolved in cold milk, that chil- ’ E . 
! lren can make it for themselves at home. ‘They r'hompson’s does more than increase the food It is really one of the most « ae 
i ‘ it in real soda fountain style It is rich and value of the milk to which it is added, it adds foods you can buy 
creamy with a unique flavor that can best be important organic minerals in large quantity, and But be sure you get Thompson's For Thomp 
§ lescribed as “DOUBLE MALTED.” Children makes the milk much easier for assimilation and son’s is the only “DOUBLE MALTED Malte 
' love it as much as a soda fountain drink. And digestion because it breaks down the size of the Milk . . . that is why it is so soluble ar 
children who would not touch milk now take three curd formed in the stomach c10us \lso, in fairness to yourself, do not co 
glasses a day, prepared this delicious way. They For best results, it should be taken regularly fuse Thompson's with its many imitations ma 
{ never tire of the malt flavor three or four times a day, at the same hours. A of skim milk, with names that sound like malt 
i In actual tests made by independent organiza- cup of hot malted milk before bed-time tends to milk These trade names are used to avoid Fe 
q tions among large groups of children, gains of withdraw the blood from the higher nerve cen eral Standards on malted milk 
five and six pounds have been shown in three ters, and so induces quiet, restful sleep. You can buy Thompson's at your nearest gro 
months. In a test made in Milwaukee, an aver- r dru vr use the coupon for a samy 
age gain of 2'4 pounds per child was made, ‘ ull-si yackag nd shaker. 
8 I i “Since placing Thompson’s Malted Milk in our r full-size package a 
home we have noticed a marked improvement in the 
physical upbuild of our bey Robert We were ir 
clined to think that he might grow tired of the 
malted milk 
On the contrary, he is becoming more attached 
to it I think Thompson's Malted Milk is a won 
lerful thing for every child.’”’ 
MRS. LYDIA LEMBCK 
1319—2th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Thompson’s Malted Milk Co., 
P Dept. C-5, Waukesha, Wis. 
) Gentlemen 
[J Send me a full pound of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
“DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk and a c value aluminum 
shaker FREE. I enclose 60 (For plain malted milk | enclose 
$1.00.) 
[] Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker I enclose 25c 
Name 
‘ 
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CUT THE COUPON. 








cA beautiful bronze “Health Club” Pin 
if you brush your teeth every day 


with Colgate’s 


HAT pin will seem bigger than you—the first day 
you wear it. So new—so bright—so beautiful— 
no wonder you’re proud—it means a lot! 


It means you’ve brushed your teeth twice a day for 
three months without missing more than ten brushings. 
Quite a record! 


It means you kept the Colgate chart—putting a little 
black check mark on it every day, morning and night, 
when you had finished brushing your teeth. 


Then at the end of three months, Mother and your 
Dentist signed the chart (just as the instructions on the 
back said) and you sent it in to Colgate & Company. 
And Colgate & Company sent you right back a Health 
Club Pin—FREE—and made you a member of the 
Colgate Health Club! 


You children who have not started to win the pin 
and membership in the Colgate Health Club—cut out 
the big coupon—and send it in right away. Then you 
will get, FREE, a red and green Colgate Chart to 
hang up on the bathroom wall, and a little tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, to start you toward a bronze 
Health Club Pin. 





aril item 
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And—if you do not 
miss brushing your 
teeth a single time— 
you're made an Honor 
Roll member of the 
Health Club—think of 


that! 
7 5 7 
Be one of the first in 
your neighbor. to 


earn a beautiful 
bronze Health Club 
Pin. 


--- CUT THE COUPON....CUT THE COUPON 





size tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


) 
f Colgate & Company, Dept. 218E, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, Colgate’s Clean Teeth Chart and a trial 


ee | 
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‘‘Tf Parents Only Knew— " 


(Continued from page 22) 


family. Parents whose decisions are well 
thought out and just, who turn to edu- 
cational account the little daily crises, 
whose rare punishments are logical, not 
artificial, are providing salutary ex- 
perience. Ore common way in which 
parents hamper the effort of the school 
to adjust experience to individual need 
is by resisting the decisions which place 
in special classes children who are found 
incorrigible or mentally defective. It 
is of course a painful situation to face, 
but the thing to consider is the benefit 
to the child of an environment suited 
to his need rather than a selfish unwil 
lingness to have the neighbors know the 
tacts. It is pitiful to see parents refuse 
to admit proof, declare that the teachers 
are partial and prejudiced, and insist 
on trying to keep a “problem” child in 
the regular classroom. 


Parents who acquiesce in these hard 
decisions, who refrain from resisting 
the advances of the vocational counselor 
or the visiting teacher, are helping the 
school provide a character-building ex- 
perience. 


Obviously the home can make ex 
ample a force for good in the same way 
the school can, by keeping before the 
children worthy models in life and lit- 
erature. The boy who hears his father’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of the political 
candidate’s fine qualities, the girl who 
shares her mother’s disapproval of a 
neighbor’s inconsiderateness to her maid, 
are forming ethical standards for them- 
Seives. 


i amount of preaching is 
probably as unavoidable at home as 
at school, though never so effective as 
example or experience. We must tell 
children that this is right and that is 
wrong, but they will not heed us over 
much, particularly if we make the grave 
mistake of nagging. 


A still more serious mistake is that 
of overstressing the kind of faults that 
are annoying to adults but not seri- 
ously threatening to character, such as 
arise from thoughtlessness. Investiga- 
tion into the ideas of several thousand 
school children showed that they re- 
garded such faults as breaking things, 
tearing their clothes, teasing, whining, 
neglecting home duties and other simi- 
lar faults much more seriously than 
temper, lies, meanness, jealousy—the 
kind of sins which really do “assault 
and hurt the soul.” 


The school, then, tries, through or- 
ganization, curriculum, outside activi 
ties, classroom situations, and attention 
to individual differences to give children 
character-building experiences, to keep 
before them worthy models in life and 
literature, and to preach a little wisely 
but not too well. The home can help by 
extending the field of educative experi 
ence, and example, by refraining from 
the nagging type of moralizing, and by 
keeping a proper balance in dealing with 
trivial faults as compared with vital 
defects of character. 














“® Feet Today~ 








but what of lomorrow ? 


YDAY is the best time to think of to- 

morrow. Those healthy, happy feet, for 
example. Will they be as joyous twenty years 
hence, as they are now, today? Something to 
think about! 


Do you know about the harm that can be 
caused in later years, by poorly designed or 
incorrectly fitted shoes worn in childhood? 
Do you-know that almost three-fourths of all 
grownup folks suffer from foot troubles that 
could easily have been prevented by proper 
shoe selection in youth? Again, something 
to think about! 


















young feer young. They provide comfort and sty!e for today, 
is printed on the bottom of cach shoe 
Creators of daintier 
shoes may be had wit 
snug and dry. 
and low styles, 


Simplex Flexies, the dainty health shoes for healthy feet, keep 
and Protection against pain for tomorrow Insist on being 
supplied with Simplex Flexies for your children. This name 
SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. K-5-8, Milwaukee, Wis. 
° 
nie, Sar 
feet from 1 to 21. 
. . KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 
~ Anew Flexiesfeature is 
. \ that these little health 
; a special moisture-proof 
h sole that keeps feet 
Flexies are made 
in both hig 
} in a great vari- 
ety of leathers. 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for you and 


one for the kiddies. 











Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest 

xies dealer — also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and“The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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You and Your Daughter's 
Education for Homemaking 
(Continued from page 26) 
go” without a murmur in order that she 
may grow to fill her rightful place. 


The result of these conclusions were, 
naturally enough, personal visits on my 


part to the homes of my pupils. These 
girls spent their summer “washing 
dishes” and performing similar tasks, 


practically the same ones they had per- 
formed since they were big enough to 
begin to help at home—tasks from 
which the glitter had long since worn 
dull, along with any conceivable edu- 
cational value. In the fond eyes of the 
mother most of these active young be- 
ings were still little children when it 
came to entrusting them with responsi- 
bilities for planning or choosing or 
meeting emergencies or sharing with 
others the ups and downs of every day. 


EW girls were entrusted with the 

handling of money, and in those rare 
instances where a girl had an allow- 
ance it was expected to provide her 
with sweets and amusements only. In 
certain other instances, a so-called al- 
lowance was given the girl to be put 
into the school savings-bank. Money 
for church was usually handed to a 
girl when she was ready to start, and 
as with her school savings money, she 
might carry it in her purse for an hour 
or so. That was the extent of her hand- 
ling of money. 

The amount of the family income 
was in practically every instance a 
closed book to the girl. 

To the question, “What would you 
like to have your daughter learn in the 
home-making class?” many mothers re- 
plied, “Learn to cook.” “Make her 
own clothes.” <A _ considerable group 
expressed the wish that their daughters 
might learn the fine points of “man- 
ners,” particularly with regard to be- 
havior at social gatherings and public 
places. Still others hoped their daugh- 
ters might have the kind of training 
that would help them to make their 
home surroundings more artistic. Not 
once did anyone speak of time-saving 
methods of work or the development of 
judgment concerning choice and selec- 
tion of food or clothing. But such omis- 
sions did not show lack of interest. It 
is probable rather, that either the 
mother was not conscious of such needs 
herself, or the reverse, that she was 
a very efficient homemaker and had 
somehow forgotten the necessary steps 
by which she had reached that height. 


HE story of these home visits por- 

trays only the initial step in a larger 
plan of attempting to bring together 
home and school laboratories in the 
home-making education of voung girls. 
For unless the two factors are agreed 
you have need seriously to question 
whether your school district can afford 
to offer home economics training. If 
you wish such instruction given in the 
schools, to what extent are you willing 
to supplement it in the home? Are you 
ready to do your share in preparing 
your daughter for the big responsibili- 
ties of homemaking ? 











AVE you noticed that when 
you boil spinach, the amount 
of water in the pan increases? 

That is because spinach is mostly 
water. It contains iron and other 
minerals. As the boiling continues, 
these valuable elements are re- 
leased in the boiling water and 
poured down the sink. Baby gets 
the residue! 


Now science has found a way— 
easy, sure—to save this important 
art of baby’s food. Just enclose it 
in the clean, white folds of Pat-a-par 
and boilit. And the vegetables will 
steam-cook in their own juices! 


Anne Pierce, food authority, has 
prepared a delightful booklet 
‘Vegetable Parchment Comes into 
the Kitchen.” Send for it today— 
included free—with three generous 


packages of PATAPAR for $1.00. 





The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Original Makers of 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 





The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, 
Patapar Divisio: 


Passaic, N 
Enclosed find $1.00 tadd 10c for postage 
west of Mississippi). lease send three 


packages of PATAPAR; also (included 


free) Anne Pierce's booklet. 
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MAny doctors approve Duofold 


F Health Underwear for babies 
R and children because Duofold 
3 provides ideal health protection 
Be and the utmost in comfort. 

Py | 

K+ Duofold fabric is made of two 


vy 


thin, separate layers. The ouler 
layer contains Wool—for 
Warmth and Protection. The 
inner layer is made entirely of 
soft Cotton—no wool can touch 
or irritate the tender skin. 


ELLIE SI 
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ig 
SA 


*s It’swarm. Itcan’tirritate. It’s 
*: comfortable. Duofold wears 
long and washes well, and keeps 
its shape. 






AST 





Sat 


Seer. 


Ny. 
x 


Put Duofold on your little ones 
to protect their health and keep 
them comfortable. Ask to see 
it where infants’ wear is sold. 
If you can’t get it locally write 
us and we'll see you are provided. 


Jka 
Sy) 


Write for free descriptive folder 
and sample of fabric. Duofold 
Health Underwear Company, 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


wool, silk 


eoeetm mixtures of 
rayon, cotton, 


Duofol 


Health Underwear 


élc. 
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CAMP: What It Can Do 
for Boys and Girls 
(Continued from page 13) 


It has to 
which is hard, 


to give for some entertainment. 
be given with expression, 
you know. 

It is almost time for the 
so | must stop writing, jump 
and get my bathing suit on. 

Love and kisses, 
3ETTY.”’ 

The following is from our nine-year- 
old son: 


bugle to blow, 
out of bed, 


“Dear Mother: 

We sleep in a big tent. A boy named 
Dave alwiss laffs at nite. The chipmunks 
eat out of my hand hear. I know the 
tlames of twenty birds. I am makeing a 
flower book. I am learning to carve. I 
am carving some book ends with squiruls 
on them for you. I like it hear. 

Your son, 
3USTER.” 
letter told more about 
that characterize 

camp: 


3etty’s next 
the various activities 
the program of a well-directed c 


“Dear Mother and Daddy: 

[ am having a lovely time 
the least bit homesick. 

We have our own newspaper 
every camper writes an article 
have written three articles, whose titles are 
‘The Coyote’s Feast,’ ‘The Weather Fore- 
cast,’ and ‘News.’ This keeps us busy in 
spare moments, and is very enjoyable, too. 

We are going to change the name of our 
cottage, and Monday night we are going 
to have a house-warming ; we'll play games 
and have a taffy pull. We think we shall 
name it ‘The Pine Cone,’ because it’s quite 
a small cabin. 

I have gotten one 


and I’m not 


here, and 
for it. I 


hundred per cent in 
two nature-lore tests. Some of the flowers 
I’m not sure of, and I would like you to 
send up our big flower book. 

This week I am in the flag squad, and I 
am learning to raise and lower the flag 
correctly. 

Last week I gained four pounds and 
this week three. I have been drinking two 
glasses of milk and eating two rolls, two 
helpings of meat, and, usually, two help- 
ings of vegetables. Is that too much? I 


won't eat so much if it is, but I haven't 
gotten sick and I’m awfully hungry. 
Hoping you get well fast, 
Love, 
Betty.” 


(Doing fairly well for a child with a 
delicate appetite !) 


“Dear Mother 

Yesterday we went on an all-day trip to 
Black Canyon, which is beautiful. We 
walked about two or three miles before we 
stopped for dinner. After making several 
trips up and down the hill, our committee 
got enough water ior our vegetable soup. 
There was a fire-building committee, too. 

For lunch we had two buns—one filled 
with hard-boiled egg and dressing; and 
the other, plain butter. Then our next 
course was soup, after which came graham 
crackers and oranges. It was all very good. 
When we had finished, Miss M, our French 
teacher, passed candy around. 

I am proud to say I haven't been down 
to the infirmary once for sickness. I have 
gained six pounds and feel fine. 

Lots and lots of love, 
3ETTY.” 
My son’s letters were few and far be- 


tween, but we read much between the 
lines of each one: 
“Dear Mother: 

We went to the rodeo last week at 


















Feedings ave safe in 


| PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 














Won't break in cooling 


There is so much uncertainty and 
anxiety with ordinary nursing bottles. 
Over and over again, just as a feeding 
is being warmed, they break. Just 
when the bottle is needed most! 

Like PYREX Ovenware, PYREX 
Nursing Bottles are made to with- 
stand quick changes in temperature. 
You can plunge these bottles in and 
out of hot or cold water. You can 
heat, sterilize and cool them with 
security. Heated or chilled—feedings 
in PYREX Bottles are safe. 
| PYREX Nursing Bottles are popu- 
lar for other reasons. Six-sided, they 
neither slip nor roll. Flat-bottomed, 
they stand firmly. Smooth inside, they 
clean easily. The ounces and half- 
ounces are plainly marked. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles come in the 
two shapes baby specialists approve. 
The narrow-neck and the wide-mouth, 
both in the 8-ounce size. 

Free yourself from the worry of bot- 
tles that break in heating or cooling. 

Get PYREX Nursing Bottles from 
your drug store today. PYREX Nurs- 
ing Bottles are made by the makers of 
Pyrex Ovenware, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 





In the two shapes baby 
specialistsapprove—the | 
narrow-neck and the | 
| wide-mouth—8 oz.size | 






























Cheyenne. We slept out on the prayre in 
our blankets. They was lots of sheep in 
the paster next to where we slept. It rained 
and when I woke up my face was all red 
rom my blankut. We cooked our own 
acun. Well s’long. 
Your son, 
Buster.” 

And last of all, Betty’s final letter 

telling the good news: 


Dear Mother: 

| am writing to tell you that I am a 
tar camper. Jane is the star camper for 
the older girls. You see, we received 
tudded belts last night. 

The four large studs stand for camp 
spirit, refinement, physical culture, and 
iealth. Ii you have been cheerful or 
iriendly or kind, right along, you get a 
middle-sized stud around your big ‘camp- 
spirit stud.’ If you do well in music or 
dancing or nature study, you get a middle- 
sized stud around your ‘culture stud.’ If 
ou do well in swimming or archery or 
campcraft and things like that, you get a 
middle-sized stud around the ‘physical stud.’ 

Of course there zre a lot of other at- 

inments besides these. Little studs are 

r effort, which means you haven't quite 
reached the required standard. 

Loads of love, 
Betty.” 

ANY camp catalogues state that, 

after a child has spent a season in 
camp, his parents have a right to expect 
three things: (1) Superior health; (2) 
\lastery of body: 3) Social conscious- 
ness and responsibility. 

Our children certainly returned in su- 
perior health, and, moreover, they have 
continued in good health throughout the 
fall and winter. They have attacked 
their school work with an added 
“punch.” By skating and hiking, daugh- 
ter has kept up her bodily vigor gained 
through hiking, horseback riding, swim- 
ling and archery. Son gained sufficient 
confidence in himself through his camp 
lessons in archery, boxing and horse- 

anship to join the “Young America 
League,” an organization in our town 
formed for the purpose of instilling in 
he minds of boys from eight to eleven 
the ideals of good sportsmanship and a 
fondness for healthful outdoor exercise. 
He is becoming a good boxer and is 
learning to play football, basket-ball and 
baseball. Had it not been for the train- 
ng he received in camp, I am sure he 
would have been too timid to take his 
place in this organization. 

As for social consciousness and re- 
sponsibility, we find that both of the 
‘hildren have come home more ad- 
vanced in the fine art of getting on 
with others. They have also begun to 
think out their own problems and make 
their own decisions. But perhaps the 
richest reward is in joyous, happy mem- 
ories and associations. 


~—T 


PALS By Mare Norton Morris 


lhen I see a boy who hasn't a dog, 
Or a dog that hasn't a boy— 
think of the lot they are missing 
ft frolic and genuine joy. 


Some parents think dogs are a nuisance, 

‘ust something to bark and annoy— 

They can’t know how badly a boy needs 
a dag 

Or how sadly a dog needs a boy. 








Will your Child be 
Manager--or managed? 


‘The Child who is 


THE NEW 
CHAUTAUQUA 
DESK 


releases the creative im- 
pulse in your child and 
| directs its expression in- 
|to useful and construc- 
|tive channels. It is ad- 
justable and grows with 
' the growth of the body 
as well as with the 
growth of the mind. 





ANGELO PATRI 


says: 


“This Desk will help 
the scribbling child to 
| direct his instinct toward 
| fine ends and permits the 
gifted child to exercise 
his gift.” 





JOHN B.GRUELLE, 
Noted Illustrator and 
Author, says: 


| “It Started me and 
'gave me the desire to 
excel. I believe it to be 
the germ from which my 
| attainments havegrown.”’ 


Scrolls 


Let the new Chau- 
tauqua Desk start your 
child on the road to 
achievement. Write for 
particulars today. 





doe ymed 


Creative 


becomes the Man who 


Manages 


Once it was thought that intellect and genius 
were things a child was either born with or 
to be without. Now we know that 
these things are not altogether inherent quali- 
ties, but are developed or undeveloped in us. 

Many of us, possessing originally infinite 
possibilities, were mentally stunted in early 
childhood through the failure to arouse proper 
interests or to provide means for their free 
expression. 

A remarkable invention is now bringing to 
thousands of children a new opportunity for 
self-expression through Creative Play, and is 
giving to children the thrill of creating and 
accomplishing, and an inquiring, intelligent 
attitude toward the world. 


THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA 


DESK 


is perhaps the most ingenius play equipment 
for children ever devised. It easily unfolds 
before absorbing minds a series of Master 
and Master Books to encourage the 
natural processes of self-discovery, creative 
activity, character building and life planning. 
Each unit of Scroll and Book opens up a new 
world of interest and achievement to the mind 
and hand of the growing child. New scrolls 
and books are brought out from time to time. 
You buy only such as fit the exact age levels 
of your child or children. 


Write today for free literature about this 
new and wonderful invention. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


| 
Offices in Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburg, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Los Angeles. 


Lewis E. Myers & Company, Ltp. 
Toronto, Canada 


For Advertising Policy see page 52. 


Valparaiso, Ind., U.S A. 


SEND THE COUPON 


| LEWIS E. MYERS & CO. 
] VALPARAISO, IND. 


| Please send free literature about the new 
| Chautauqua Desk. 
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CHILDRENS /} UNDERWEARW 


For health and 
happiness 


Proper underwear has much to do 
with keeping children healthy and 
happy. 


and this is 
Nazareth 


Comfort is essential 
assured when you buy 
Children’s Underwear. 
We have for forty-two years been 
speci ilists in the designing and mak- 
ing of children’s underwear and 
during this time millions of mothers 
have found that Nazareth under- 
| garments give the utmost satisfac- 
tion. 

Retailers are now showing the light 
weight styles in knitted and nain- 
sook fabrics. Always look for the 
Nazareth red label. 








Style L. U., illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for 
boy or girl. Taped front, back and siecs 
Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl buttons. Al 
flat seams. Taped buttons where needed 
tinding on drop seat to prevent tearing 
Attractive binding at neck and arms 
Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails a 
75 cents. 


Write for Catalog 


Nazareth Un- 


if you are unable to get 
derwear at vour dealers. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway. Dept. C, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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Out of the 
MOUTHS OF BABES 


One dollar will be paid for each child's 
saying published in this department 


ALMER had frequently been re- 
minded that he must not interrupt 
other children when they were talking. 
One day when he had interrupted sev- 
eral children, his teacher said: 
“Palmer, I’m airaid I shall have to 
turn you knee, down- 
ward, and—do you see that ruler?” 
“Yes,” said Palmer, “what would 
you do then, measure me?”’—B. M. N., 


Hammond, Ind. 


across my face 


oe 


Little Charlotte was impatient to see 
her father who was busy in the base- 
ment. She was not allowed to go down 
the stairs alone but stood at the top 
calling impatiently : 

“Daddy. hurry up, Daddy. 
stairs to Sharlie. Come on, 
Come now.” 

Finally her father replied somewhat 
sharply that he would come soon, but 
that Charlotte would gain nothing by 
impatient teasing 

Silence, while this idea was sinking 
in. Then once more the basement door 
opened, and in a perfect imitation of 
her mother’s voice, Charlotte called 
down: 

“Bill, you're 
phone.”—Mrs. G. R. M., 


“oe 


Come up- 
Daddy ! 


wanted on the tele- 
Columbia, Mo. 


Little George (entrusted for the first 
time with getting eggs from the corner 
store): 

“Here they are, Mother, I didn’t drop 
them once.”—AMrs. D. D., Central Lake, 
Mich. 


“oe 


Whooping cough was prevalent in 
town and Edward’s Mother was dili- 
gently trying to prevent his getting it. 
A friend asked the little boy, “Why 
haven’t you got the whooping cough, 
Edward ?” 

“Mother won't let me,” 
—Mrs. M. E. ii 


was his reply. 


"., Dixon, Ky. 
eZ 


Beatrice, aged five, was attending her 
first party. When refreshments were 
served she refused a second helping 
with a polite “No thank you,” although 
her look was wistful. 

“Oh, do have some more ice cream, 
dear,” her hostess urged. 


“Mother told me I must say ‘No, 
thank you,’ explained the little girl, 
“but I don’t believe she knew the 


dishes were going to be so small.”—0O. 


M., Columbus, O. 


oe 


While waiting for her Mother to 
appear, Jane, aged eight, was doing her 
best to entertain two lady callers. 

Presently one of the ladies remarked: 

“Not very p-r-e-t-t-y.” 

At once, the little girl spoke up: 

“No, not very pretty, but 
s-m-a-r-t."—Mrs. G. R 


very 
.. Butte, Mont. 
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YourChild | 
“Shy” at Milk? 


If you have difficulty getting your 
child to drink enough milk, try 
serving it with Stone’s Straws. All 
children like milk better when 
sipped through a straw because it’s 
like sipping a “soda.” 

It’s so easy to keep Stone’s Straws 
in the house for serving milk to 
children and for serving with other 
| drinks, too. The 10c Home Package 
|contains a liberal supply. 
| Stone’s Straws also prevent gulp- 
|ing, thereby aiding digestion. Ma- 
| chine made, they re absolutely sani- 
tary. Get the Home Package today 
at your druggist’s. 

STONE STRAW CORPORATION 
General Offices: Washington, D. C. 


| ‘Made in Washington—the 


Nation's Capital” 


OTONE. 








Get this Home Package 





at Your Druggist’s — 10c 
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Sarissa’s Little Girl 
(Continued from page 19) 


the front door to report what the two 
were doing. 

“My little dirl and I played in the 
hay.” Wisps clinging to her hair and 
rompers verified the statement. “We're 
voing to the playhouse now to cook our 
dinner. We're going to take our dollies. 
( ,00d-by.” 

Off she would trot to the shade of a 
big cherry tree where the imaginary 
playhouse was situated. 

“Aren’t you afraid it’s a bad thing? 
(he little girl is so real to her. It’s 
spooky,” commented a spinster friend 
who was visiting us. 

Could anyone be less spooky appear- 
ing than sturdy, chubby, snub-nosed 
Sarissa in blue rompers and white pique 
shade hat, swinging her legs from the 
hammock and prattling happily to her 
little girl? 


KNEW that imaginary companions 

were a not uncommon manifestation 
ot childhood and that they disappear as 
naturally as they appear, provided they 
are not unduly repressed. The imagi- 
nary companion usually appears at about 
the age of three, when the child’s mem- 
ory is first well-developed. Usually the 
playmate appears to a child who knows 
few other children. The imaginary play- 
mate is about the same age as it creator 
ind is as vivid as a living child. It is 
usually both seen and heard. 

So Sarissa’s little girl was too typical 
to be remarkable as a_ psychological 
phenomenon. It was as a manifestation 
of Sarissa herself that the imaginary 
companion was intensely interesting to 
me. For the unfolding of a child’s 
nature takes much longer than three 
vears. Until her child is fully grown, 

mother is like the owner of a flower 
garden to whom some unknown peren- 
nial has been given. When the first 
shoots appear in the spring, there are 
eager questionings: “What will the 
leaves look like?” And later, when the 
buds come, “Will the blossoms be pink 
or lavender? How large will they be? 
When will they bloom ?” 

Sarissa’s nature was unfolding itself 
in her attitude towards her little girl. 
There have been cases of children who 
intensely dislike their imaginary com- 
panions and are made unhappy by their 
presence. Sarissa’s little girl brought 
her pure joy. 

“What’s her name?” I asked one day 
when Sarissa had come in from a ride 
in the pony cart with her. 

She thought a minute, then shot the 
name abruptly at me. “Hoolanus. And 
her little brother’s name is Paulus.” 
She chuckled and chortled over those 
names that she had found her very 
own self. 

In a few weeks Sarissa had become 
so thoroughly acquainted with her little 
girl as to know her tastes in food and 
her marvelous powers of digestion. For 
just as Sarissa endowed Hoolanus with 
all the possessions she herself longed 
tor, so did she bestow upon her a com- 
prehensive diet list. She would look 
(Continued on next page ) 
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The rays of 
sunlight that tan 
the skin and 
build vitality 
now brought in- 
doors by Vita 
Glass windows. 














New Energy~ 
New Health~ 
Stronger Bodies~ 
Through W indows of VITA GLASS 


INDOW glass a valuable aid 
to health? Yes, so valuable 
that many hospitals are utilizing it 
in the treatment of every patient! 
Vita Glass has made this possible. 
Vita Glass, which is now available 
for every home. This remarkable 
new window glass admits the vital 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight — the 
life-giving rays now recognized by 
doctors as essential to sturdy, full- 


blooded health. 


Ordinary window glass shuts them 
out—robs the indoor daylight of its 
tonic effect. But Vita Glass brings 
them indoors every day — summer 
and winter—helps to prevent and 
ward off colds, pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis and rickets. 


Here's what one mother writes 
about her little girl, after only seven 
months’ use of Vita Glass: 

“She has been afflicted since birth. 
.. - Added to her other burdens, she 
has had eczema every winter of her 
life—such a severe case that I have 


had to keep her hands tied up all 
winter— 

“Last October we had Vita Glass 
installed in three south windows of 
a sunroom, and the change in her 
has been almost miraculous. She has 
had absolutely no eczema all winter, 
and her whole general condition is 
so improved that everyone marvels 
at it.” 

An unusually strong endorsement, 
you may think. Yet we have re- 
ceived many letters from parents, 
schools and _ hospitals—all giving 
first-hand evidence of the ability of 
Vita Glass to bring outdoor health 
to children indoors. 

Vita Glass looks like ordinary win- 
dow glass. Has all of its properties 
—and lets in more light, too. Can be 
installed easily in any home. 

Fill in the coupon and forward to 
us. We will gladly send full infor- 
mation. The Vitaglass Corporation, 
Dept. A-5, 50 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa 
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— = tion on Vita Glass. I am particularly inter 
ested in Vita Glass for the home 
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VITAGLASS CORPORATION, 
Dept. A-5, 50 E. 42d St., New York, N. ¥ 
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Every housewife 

~ ip 
will welcome this 
new economical, 


healthful food. 





~c[ Vegetable Meat |-- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Department B-5 


OTOSE 


% Get a New 
w Lease of life 


) 


HE greatest contri- 

bution to abounding 

vitality and health is 
inner cleanliness. Next isa 
full quota of vitamins, food 
iron and lime. 


One of the most interesting 
discoveries in modern times is 
a vegetable meat. Protose by 
name. Not only does it look 
like meat, taste like meat and 
have the aroma, composition 
and fibre of meat, but Protose 
can be served in any way meat 
is served. Hot or cold. Roasted, 
broiled, stewed or sliced as it 
comes frorn the can. Try it 
in salads and sandwiches! 


Protose abounds in healthful 
protein. With six times as much 
food iron as beef steak, it is 
wonderful for growing children. 
In cases of anemia it is ex- 
tremely beneficial. Its essen- 
tial vitamins tone up the system. 


Every housewife will wel- 
come this new economical, 
healthful food. It simplifies 
cooking. There is no waste. 
It is all food. Order a can to- 
day from your local Health 
Food Center. It carries the 
complete line of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods, used 
with such success at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and similar 
institutions, 








Write today for a copy of 
“Healthful Living,” which de- 
scribes with recipes the deli- 
cious, beneficial foods used in 
the Battle Creek Diet System. 
Sent free upon request. 





— aera 











SAFETY PINS 
Won't Slip 


Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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From an ordinary 
snapshot or 


photograpl 


The 


Permanent 

Beauty of a 

Miniature = 
Your favorite snapshot or photograph 
can now be reproduced on genuine opal | 


glass, mounted in an attractive burnished | 


silver wood frame, easel style. Size 4x 5 


inches. A lasting keepsake, at little expense 
Send your print or negative, and we will 
make you a _ beautiful photo miniaturs 
If the picture you submit is not suitable 
for this process, we will return it with 
your check 
—~ Check or money order for $5 
ma Should accompany order, with 


picture you wish 
reproduced 
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129 East 27th Street 
New York, N. Y. 























Sarissa’s Little Girl 
(Continued from page 45) 


longingly at a shiny chocolate 


laye 
cake, knowing full well it was not for 


her. No use to ask for it, even. Be 
fore the advent of her little girl she 
would have solaced herself with re 


marking in rugged Anglo-Saxon idiom, 
“When I be a big dirl I can have some 
of that.” 

But now, as she looked at the tempt 
ing frosting, she had more immediate 
comfort. “I always give that to my 
little dirl to eat,’ she beamed. ‘She has 
it all the time and it never makes her 
sick.” 

On the rare occasions when 
was ill, she thoroughly studied all treat 
ment administered to that 
could apply it to her little girl. 
would take her temperature and apply 


Sarissa 


she 
She 


her so 


hot water bottles. 

“My little dirl always takes her 
meddy without crying at all,” she would 
tell me, as if to comfort me for the 


ibominable way she herself would yell 
ind try to spew out the noxious dose 

It was when had had het 
little girl as boon companion for about 
months that a circumstance 
trived to make Hoolanus even more real 
to her than she already was. 

As a substitute nursemaid we had a 
married woman who left her five-year 
old daughter with the grandmother ten 
miles away. Naturally, while bathing 
and dressing Sarissa, Agnes would talk 
about her little Mary. Of course Sarissa 


Sarissa 


two con 


would counter with tales of her little 
girl. 
This had gone on for some weeks 


when Agnes’ little Mary came to spend 
a day with Sarissa. The hours of play 
ing together sped happily, but after 
Mary had returned to her grandmother, 
Sarissa was very doleful. For the first 


time she seemed to realize that there 
was a difference in the way her little 
girl came to play with her and the 


manner in which Agnes’ little girl ap 
peared in flesh and blood. The cook 
talked of the Agnes’ little 
Mary, but no one spoke of the supreme 
loveliness of Sarissa’s pride and 
“Why don’t my little dirl come here 
tomorrow 7” asked me 


charms of 
jOV. 


to see me she 
several times. 

[ was going to town and asked het 
what present I should bring her. 

“Get a little satchel so my little dir! 
can put her clothes in it and come here 
to see me,” she begged. 

HE feeling that she must make 

good in showing her little girl per 
sisted time When we 
into the car for a cooling run one warm 
day, she suggested, “Let’s go my 
little dirl.” 

“Where does she live?’ 

“Oh, Daddy knows.” beamed 
confidently at her father at the wheel 
“You go down to the Post Road and 
turn and go way over there.” 

A run to the beach soon put the call 
out of her mind. 

But Hoolanus still came daily to be 
Sarissa’s playmate and was just as real 


for some got 


see 
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Send for this Book of 
NewSewingldeas 


RIGHT’S newest Sewing Book—No. 

18—is ready! Home sewers know what 
that means! This year more fascinating and | 
original than ever. 28 pages of brand-new | 
ideas. Clever things, easy to make—negli- 
gees, dresses, hats, bathing suits, children’s 
outfits, collars, table linens, curtains, door 
stops, smart new sleeves. New monograms, 
lingerie, toys, purses, pillows, quilts, trim- 
mings, decorative stitches, etc. More than 
135 attractive novelties that any woman can 
make—and make easily—with Wright's 
Bias Fold Tape. 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 
for a copy of the new book with a 3-yd. sam- 
ple of Wright's fast color percale tape in your 
choice of these colors: Nile, Pink, Yellow, 
Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, 
Yale, Emerald, Lavender, Old Rose, C - 
hagen, Tan, Reseda, Brown, Peach, 
Gold, Black, White. Which color 
do YOU prefer? 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO.; 
Mfrs. Dept. 838, Orange, N. J. 















WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE () | 





Sprinkle taleum powder on a sheet of re} 
black paper or anydark surface. Stand 

on one foot, then the other. What do 
your footprints show? 


Danger Signs 


Are your arches flat? Do your toes overlap? 
Have you bunions, or undertoe corns? Isthe | 
footprinc marred by calluses?— If the | 
feet are not both normal, take care! Gradu- 
ally the trouble will intensify until you pay 
the penalty of neglect with painful, odorous, 
misshapen feet. 


The Sure Way to Relief 


Fortunately, your feet can be cared for— 
and you can do much to correct abnormal 
conditions. The first step is foot-hygiene and 
proper shoes. 

Pediforme Shoes are designed to enhance the 
beauty of the foot while acting as a corrective 
of any conditions not normal. The U. 8 
Gov't (Medical Dept.) endorsed Pediforme 
as do thousands of civilians—men, women 
and children. 


Get this Booklet 
FREE — The contents 
shows how to correct the 
major group of foot ills 
without recourse to 
braces or surgery. Simple 
rules for foot-hygiene are 
given And illustrated 
are various good-looking 
styles in various leathers, 
— Pediforme Shoes for Ine 
fants, Children, Youths, 











Misses, Men and Women, 

Get your copy without charge. Simply send 
your nameand address. Don't neglect your 
feet. Write today! 


PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
DEPT. Q 
36 West 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. 








Have School in Your 
Own Home 


No matter where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. Write for information to 


The Manager, CALVERT SCHOOL 
114 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 

















to her as if she could demonstrate het 
to the rest of us. 

“Oh, don’t sit there, p-please, Mama,” 
she cried one day as | dropped into a 
piazza chair. “You're sitting on my 
little dirl!” 

“Her Daddy’s taking care of her,” 
she confided to me. Evidently a mod- 
ern arrangement, leaving the mother 
free to pursue a career as she willed. 

One day Hoolanus had a narrow es- 
cape. That morning Sarissa was wide- 
awake, as usual, when the six o'clock 
sun lit the sleeping porch. She sat bolt 
upright in her crib and announced, “My 
little dirl’s dead.” 

She was grave, but not sad about it. 
Could it have been a dream? What did 
death mean to Sarissa whose only ex- 
perience of it came from seeing a dead 
bird and a trapped mouse? Occasional 
queries about photographs of deceased 
relatives have given her any ideas of 
after-life that she may possess. 

She leaned against the side of the 
crib to avoid a sunbeam in her eyes. 

“Yes, my little dirl’s living with God 
up in heaven, where the rain comes 
from,” she affirmed. 

Later in the day she said she and 
her little girl had been rowing on the 
pond. 

“She’s come alive again, Mama,” she 
explained happily. “She’s all better now 
and come down to me again.” 

We heard’ no more of her untimely 
death. After Agnes had returned to 
her own child, Sarissa played happily 
all day long with her little girl and no 
longer worried about her non-appear- 
ance in the flesh. One day she said, 
“l’ve been teaching my little dirl all 
about God.” 

Extraordinary instruction that. Yet 
perhaps Sarissa with her “clouds of 
glory” still trailing, is quite as capable 
of teaching her little girl as we grown- 
ups are of instructing Sarissa in mat- 
ters celestial. 

With cold weather we returned to 
town and Hoolanus naturally came 
along with us. Sarissa would wave out 
the window to an empty street and ex- 
plain, “That’s my little dirl going home 
from the Park.” 

It was there that another danger 
threatened Hoolanus. In the park, 
Sarissa played with other children. 
Whether she talked to them of her little 
girl and thereby embarrassed Selma, her 
very matter-of-fact nurse, I do not 
know. At any rate, Sarissa said to me 
one day, with a woeful, wistful expres- 
sion I had never seen before, “Selma 
says I mustn’t talk about my little dirl 
any more.” 


T my indignant assertion that she 

might talk of her all she liked and 
that I would talk to Selma on the sub- 
ject, she was still silent, evidently 
weighing the authorities that gave such 
conflicting orders. I thought fearfully 
of the cases of children who have been 
tortured with unhappiness by being 
made ashamed of their imaginary com- 
panions and feeling forced to conceal 
them. Fortunately the nurse’s inhibi- 
tions had not been long enough con- 

(Continued on next page ) 
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LWAYS look for the Babette 
label in silken infants’ and 
children’s wear. Garments bear 
ing it are made from a pure 
guaranteed washable silk—a fab 
ric that means long life and con 
tinuous beauty for the garment 


For style hints on dressing 
children economically, mothers 
should read “Their Shopping 
Adventures.” This booklet is 
sent, together with a swatch of 
Babette large enough for a silk 
handkerchief, in re- 
turn for the coupon 
below and ten cents. 








CAPITOL SILK Corp. 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 


Gentlemen 

| am enclosing herewith ten cent Kind 
send me “Their Shopping Adventure and a 
swatch of Babette 


Name 
Address 


City & State 


] buy most of my children’s things at 


Name of dealer 


, ee) Dealer's addre 
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Nature gave baby a breast — 
Hygeia does likewise; 


| 
ae | 
hence, weaningiseasy | 
| 
No funnel, no brush re-| 
quired. Look for one ring on 
the breast; and two rings on | 


the food-cell. Avoid eee 


BREAST | 
ONE RING —— > 


NIPPLE 
COVER | 
im 
TWO RINGS — |= 
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THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie §2 Co., Inc., 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. €9 34th St., N. Y. 

| 

We will send vou baby booklet or food-cell | 


cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. | 
Booklet Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle | 
Co., 1212 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CROWN 


Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while 
shopping or traveling, or if you 
find yourself in stuffy rooms or 
crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, 
steadies the nerves, counteracts 
faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—a delight and com- 
fort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin 
& Co., 170 William St., New York. 




















For Special Group Subscription Rates 
write to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Sarissa’s Little Girl 
(Continued from page 47) 


tinued to go very deep. In a few min- 
utes Sarissa was telling me how her 
little girl had gone up in an aeroplane. 
She wasn’t a bit afraid, Sarissa boasted. 

There is now a third danger hanging 


over Sarissa’s little girl, notwithstand- 
ing the buoyancy with which she has 
survived death and exile, as it were. 


Now that Sarissa has passed the magic 


make-believe year of three, now that 
three and a half has just swung by, her 
attitude towards her little girl may 
change. Following the course of other 
imaginary playmates, Hoolanus_ will 
probably gradually fade away and be 


forgotten. It would not be unusual it 
she lived on at intervals till 
seventh year. But Sarissa, as her 
individuality develops, may grow out of 
the whole-souledness that gives her little 
girl everything and every trait that 
heart could wish. 

She came in from the park yester- 
day radiant, cheeks glowing, eyes dan- 
cing, hands covered with white chalk. 

“Mama,” she cried, “I can draw a 
ladder on the sidewalk—all by myself!” 

When my enthusiastic congratula- 
tions had subsided, she added, with con- 
scious pride, “My little dirl can’t draw 
a ladder. She’s too little.” 

Sarissa, 


Sarissa’s 


own 


girl of yours will change and vanish, 
you may never be without the happy 
imagination that begot her, nor lack 
the sympathy that brings you comfort 
for what you cannot or have by 
taking delight in the accomplishments 
and possessions of others. Perhaps in 
time, when this little girl of yours has 
quite faded away, when you are grown 
up enough to know that many of your 
bright dreams of what you yourself are 
will not come true—perhaps then— 
Sarissa, your little girl will reappear to 
you as a flesh and blood child of your 
own. You may again endow her with 
all that you lack, and be happy in her 
happiness, rejoicing in the richness of 
her nature, even as I now sun myself 
in the warmth of yours. For if every 
mother of us cannot see in her little 
girl something better than she sees in 
herself, what is the use of having little 
girls at all? 


do 


“ee 


’ 
Mother's Day 

by Mary Brennan Crapp 
Every day is Mother’s Day, 
‘Tempting, puzzling, dear, 
Bumps to kiss and cuts to bind, 
And sorry hearts to cheer; 
Willful ways to coax aright. 
And laggard souls to hurry; 
Holes to patch and meals to plan, 
And lots of chance to worry. . 


But troubles bloom to wisdom, 
Patience grows to power, 

And love, that was the reason, 

Is the wage for each crammed hour. 
And every day that mothers make 
Diligent and sweet, 

Speeds the time till that great day 
When hope and harvest meet. 





I pray that though this little - 





Suggestions 


For making Mother’s work easier; 
Baby’s life nealthior and happier, 








Courtesy Met. Art 
Discoveries that you have been 
looking for, representing months 
ot research on the part of the 


Guild—all of them approved by 
leading child specialists. 
“SUGGESTIONS” 

this booklet is yours for the asking. 
CEILD WELFARE GUILD, INC., 
Drawer U, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Please send copy of “Suggestions” 
NAME. 
App 


Send for 

















YOU CANT MEASURE 
THIS WITH MONEY 





FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 
ep Fon 25 YEARS 





$275 
Our Direct from Factory to Home selling 
plan actually saves you from $150 to $200. 
We deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you may select from our catalog. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 

Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 


eS SS SS SS SS 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 








Dept. S8# Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Address 











LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 


6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The Way Man Learned Music” 


A book costing only $2.50 


R. W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 














Days Free Trial , 
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New 1928 Modets now ready for deli ry di- 
we 






not buy until get them 
AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. Make big * $21 





































































Choosing the College a ——- — 


Oe ee ee SAFETY AND COMFORT FOR YOUR BABY! 
. 
nstinct for fair play; ability to see ' : 
traight and to tell the truth; to express Freedom from W orry for Y ourself! 
ideas accurately and intelligibly in 
peech and writing. N every respect vou will find Sarery-WALKER 
S | 9 liz om « d iinet ] — > al an e€ver-Incrcasing JOY . .«.« and almost a neces- 

Self-reliance and certainly a genera sity, sewadays! 
unbition to make the most of himselt, ees Pa ee 
even if not a definite occupational di- nerves as well as insure your baby of every care 
rection; capacity for team-work if not | and comfort. And that is exactly what Sarery- 

. ee . WaLkKerR makes possible! 
1r leadership; social graces of tact and 

onsideration for others. Adaptability. 


Intellectual curiosity; an open mind 
ind active zest for knowledge of many 
kinds; desire to acquire and add to it UAKRANTERD 
ind to apply it actually to living. Alert |. — s Pay 
0 re F = F is primarily designed to help your baby learn to 
, Inagination, and a reasonable sense of walk . . . to prevent over-strain of leg muscles, and 
humor and proportion. A definite taste | other vital dangers. but the burden of endless 
ee eal a. k : vigil that it lifts from your shoulders is truly a 
ior reading beyond the bare require- | sti) greater benefit! 
ments or duty. . | You will be delighted with these exclusive features 
(Common sense, judgment, and a con- that Sarety-W ALKER Offers. No other baby-tender 
siderable fund of general information, a compare with it, 
is background for larger experience, 












Of course, 








“His Mother's Choice” 





7 ; a A free-swinging seat that ad- WALKER into a smart-lookin 
ocial contacts, study, reading, discus- | justs itself to every movement perambulator. . 
sion of legs and body. 
ee eee Le pe eek a 1 § Savery Wacker is rubber-bound 
J OW er ot concentration, ol sustainec \ hack-rest of richly uphol- all around. Cannot mar furni 
ittention to hard intellectual work. Con- | “stered Spanish Art leather. ture or walls; and its wide base : 
p , prevents baby from bumping 
cience about the performance of dis- : fia - into projecting table-tops, etc. 
; : : 7. . % es d removabie toot-rest that in- 
igreeable and difficult tasks requiring stantiy. cnnge into place. a a ee 
tl oroughness and accuracy of detail. WaLkKER folds flat, and is easily 
Capacity for independent thinking; that | 4A long removable handle which, carried or stored away in small 
: ; S when attached, converts Sarety closet space. Sarety-WaLker with feot- 
putting two ideas together to make at Ghieahel 


new one. See your dealer or write us today. We will send 





hese will vary in degree with the you a Sarety-WaLKeR for a week's trial. 
dividual, but all are more or less in- 
lispensable; the absence or atrophy of | The Rockaway Manufacturing Company 


ny of them will cripple all the others. 
very one of these essentials belongs to 
e question IVhether? 


533- 535 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio Sarety-WALKER folded flat. 











| AVING decided, then, that John hildren’s Clothes— 





Doe or Jane Robinson is morally To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 
nd mentally and physically equipped, 
ow shall we determine the question 7 
here? What college, its character ; : , 
nd location ? | "J 
[hat it is father’s or mother’s, grand- : 


father’s or uncle's “old college,” or has 
hatnot other family or social associa- 
tion or loyalty, may be indeed a reason, 
ut it is by no means the conclusive 
reason for selecting a particular col- 








Falco-Pads and Quiltopads are water- 
proof crib mats and sanitary pads which 


ge. It may have been the right col- . ay be washed and ironed ‘as often as 
eve then for someone else, without be- | necessary. No rubber can touch baby’s 
’ . | sensitive skin. Sold in white, pink, and j 
by any means necessarily the right blue colors by al! good dealers every- 
ne now for the particular young per- where, & 
n whose interests are paramount. aid __ fH . 
, ° . on a. 
What one gets out of college is de- jo % rubber 








endent upon the general motive with 


in FAILCO pratt To be young and smart 








| 
| 
| designed and made to individual order 
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hich one goes or is sent. It makes a mark one wears a summer dress or suit like this 
" ast difference whether, for example, in my studio—soft—becoming materials 
































, e goes: | Can You Use One of These Bibs? es ny — ge = 
. ra . Ne) DS) “ars é€ crisp aotter swiss with 
For fun—chiefly to prolong the pleas- A soft rubber bib, — slipped over white organdie edlier end vest edged with 
: : > a : a 8 % aby’s head, will be sent for 10 cents, to ‘ontras ‘ol and r lace 
n > b > sti yf hildhood’s bab; 2 contrasting color am tiny ace \ny 
t sree re ble status < 7 ° | cover cost of mailing. Use handy coupon color preferred. Handmade to 10 years 
linimum of toil and maximum of play; | below. for only $8.95. 
to “go on with the gang,” and for —— eee ee eee oe ther 7 ars his ees e _ Y cham- 
. ‘ « -8 “ ray or nen wit white tucke: set 
extra-curriculum activities in general, RICHARD FALTER CO., Dept. C-5 pieces. It fastens between the legs oan 
ithletics in particular. 148-156 W. 23rd St., New York City comes in sizes to 4 years, in all the boys’ 
For social advancement, “desirable I am enclosing 1c for one Falce Bib. = ste Prien mop tepret 
. 9” , : . I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 
a ontacts,” leading supposedly to tuture ae ee Bel a CE ey ee dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 
usiness advantage. Original sketches on request—kindly 
> For lovalty to some family, institu- BABreSS ono rccccccescccocrccccccsecsoccosees give children’s ages 
, - - ; oe - oe Mail ' ; 
tional or sectarian tradition ... “Six | City Bente orders a! ways receive my personal care 
senerations of our family have been | ]} Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 
raduates of this college.’ | I usually buy my chidren’s clothing at 
For propaganda—the riveting on of | i 
' propagand ni hi perro os a eal ree ADELE \AXIMILLAN 
ome caste or creed, social, economic, ok a a 
— oe “In the Hears of Greenwich Village 
political, religious. I ii ik oe sie ose sain wide jas 
| eh 267-A West lith Street, New York 
(Continued on next page) 
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Dy meen lL 


WHICH 5 
COLLEGE « 


Here is a NEW BOOK to help 
Young America and his parents 
the 





decide momentous question 


By RITA S. HALLE 
It gives all the facts and figures 
you will want to know about 325 
leading American colleges; dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of co- 
big 
tions, entrance requirements, etc. 
It will be of 
children and parents alike. 


education, small or institu- 


great assistance to 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 from 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Dallas 
Boston Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco 


or through your bookstore 














Dr. 
Book on Child Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CARE OF INFANT 
AND CHILD 

By JOHN B. WATSON 
duthor 
Dr. Watson here applies, practically 
and constructively, the principles of 
his famous “Behaviorism.” The 
chapters cover such important sub- 
jects as night and day care of the 
child; the fears of children and how 
to control them; the danger of too 
much mother love; rage and temper 


Watson’s Long Awaited 


f “Behaviorism” 


tantrums and how to control them; 
what should the child be told about 
sex. An invaluable book. Fully 
illustrated, $2.00 


LIVING WITH 
OUR CHILDREN 
By LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
s Author of “The Homemaker and Her Job” 

This prominent professional woman, 
who has found time to rear a familys 
of eleven, attributes her success to a 
definite plan of family life. How 
other parents may use her plan, this 


book reveals. $2.50 

Order these books from your book 

seller, or direct from the publishes 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W'WNORTON & CO: 
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Choosing, the College 


(Continued from page 49) 

For shelter from life; supposed pro- 
tection from temptations, for reform; 
continuance of solicitous supervision 
over frail character in a kind of gl 
fied prep-school. 

For vocational training; 
perfecting a trade or 
or military; acquiring 
a specialty—domestic economy, 
ture, art, music, or what not. 

If any of these or similar notions 
actuate the choice, ob\ iously a different 
kind of place is needed from one de- 
voted to scholarly research, in 
economics, history, literature, 
forth, for the training of specialists and 
research experts; or preparatory for 
some religious priesthood. Different 
still is that conception of the college 
and college life and function as a means 
of “fertilizing and fructifying” the en- 
tire round of life and character for the 
uses of life in all its enriching 
and unifying the whole personality. So 
the choice, if it is to be a choice, and 


ori- 


learning or 
civil 
detailed skill in 
agricul- 


pre yfessic yn, 


science, 
and SO 


aspects: 


not the usual thoughtless drifting, 
should be conditioned definitely and 
consciously by this seldom-asked but 


vitally intportant question: “What do 


you expect of the college: 


For that answer, we need to know 
something about what a college is, 
rather than what it is vaguely supposed 


to be; what it is now, rather than what 
it Was in some past time. 

There are innumerable books de- 
signed to help in the decision and to 
explain what the college is all about. 
Many of them are sadly out of date 
These are days of swift and fundamen- 
tal changes, and the colleges—those 
that are not merely dead on their feet, 
cumbering the earth—have changed sub- 
stantially. To one, whether graduate 
of old or not. whether parent or youth, 
confronting this question, | should rec- 


ommend the reading of one or more of 


the following somewhat recently-pub- 

lished books: 

Wuicu Coiitece? By Rita S. Hall. 
Macmillan. 

Tue CHANGING Cotitece. By Ernest 


Hatch Wilkins, 


newly-installed Presi- 


dent of Oberlin College. University 
of sige a Press. 

CotLece. By John Palmer Gavit. Har- 
court, Brace. 

CoLLEGE—W HAT’s THE Use? By Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College Doubleday, Page. 

THE UNDERGRADUATE AND His Cot- 
LEGE. By Frederick P. Keppel, for- 
merly Dean of Columbia College. 


Houghton-Mifflin. 


THe FRESHMAN AND His COLLeGeE: A 
CoLtteceE MANuaAL. Brief articles by 
distinguished educators, and a Bibli- 


Compiled by Francis Cum- 
C. Health & Co. 
Co_Ltece FATHERs. 

Canby. Harper. 


ography. 

mins Lockwood. D. 
CoLLEGE SONS AND 

By Henry Seidel 

In another article we shall set forth 
some of the essentials in which colleges 
differ, and about which it is important 
to know if a wise choice ts to be made. 
—THe Epirors. 





Child Care and 
Training 


Abstracts of current articles on 
this subject are prepared for 
the 


each issue of JOURNAL OF 


Home Economics. 
These, together with our regu- 


lar material important bear- 
health, 


velopment of the child and on 


ing on the care, and de- 
the social and economic prob- 
the the 


of exceptional value 


lems of family, make 
JOURNAL 
to those interested in the prob- 


lems of childhos rd. 


Published monthly by the 
Home 
Association 


Yeerly sul 


American Economics 


a iae ae 
scription, $2.50 





Sample copy free to those who refer 
to CHILDREN when sending request. 


Journal of Home Economics 


101 E. 20th St., Baltimore, Maryland 





*““And Ken 


wants to come 
as much as 


I do!”’ 


Ken is a good soul—he says we’re com- 
ing dow n age iin next month! Isn’ Ct th: it 
splendid? This is such a lovely place; 
our own home could hardly be more 
comfort: ible. And the guests are so 
pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year... . We went 
visiting today—in the hotel kitchens! 
My first trip behind the scenes. It’s 
terribly interesting to see how this big 
place works. Clean! That kitchen was 
spotless! Ken has spoken several times 
about the excellent meals they serve 
here. But after seeing these iematiied 
kitchens, I don’t see how the food could 
help being delicious, 
» 
Further information about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 
booklet form. We would be glad to mail 
you acopy. 


HALFONTE~ 
ADDON FALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeps AND Lippincott CompANy 





uk 





BOOKS 


for Parents 


Which College? By Rita S. Halle. 
acmillan. 1928. $2.00. 

\lmost without qualification one may 
‘ommend this little book to anyone 
confronted by the problem with which 
“Almost,” only because of the 
nescapable intricacy and bulk of the 
ubject matter, which makes it bewil- 
dering. In the nature of the case, few 
parents and fewer young persons trying 
to decide “which college” are competent 
to recognize the essential distinctions 
hetween institutions apparently similar. 
Nevertheless it would be difficult to sug- 
vest any respect in which this admirably 
compact book could be improved. Chap- 
ter | discusses, briefly and intelligently, 
the main issue: whether to go to col- 
ege at all; the advantages and disad- 
Chapter II, “How to Get 
conditions and methods of ad- 

Chapter III deals with the 
Junior Colleges. Chapter IV, “After 
College, What?” Then comes the real 
bulk of the book, a brief, discriminating 
escription of the characteristics of 
each of more than three hundred col- 
eges in America; men’s, women’s and 
co-educational. Naturally, it cannot go 
nto those subtle differences of atmos- 
phere and so on which, after all, make 
the principal difference; but so far as 

can see, the necessarily superficial 
descriptions are accurate and fair, and 
up-to-date. There are numerous other 
hooks among which to pre- 
paring for this momentous decision; 
hut this one is by far the best of its 
kind and purport—well-nigh indispen- 
sable—Reviewed by John Palmer 
Gavit. 


deals. 


vantages. 
here,” 
mission. 


choc se in 


oe 


The Nervous Child and His Parents, 

by Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 
‘utnam, 1928. $2.50. 

Dr. Richardson’s new book is a happy 
leparture from the usual treatment of 
the behavior problems of children. Its 
llustrations, delightfully depicting those 
many perplexing moments which con- 
iront every parent, put the reader in 
the right frame of mind to enjoy the 
sympathetic handling of the subject 
matter. Written simply and sanely, by 
one who is both a parent and a child 
specialist, this book gives the comfort- 
ing assurance that its author speaks 
with authority gained from day-to-day 
experience with children. 

Its title is perhaps misleading. If 
the parent who picks it up is tempted 
to say “But my child is not nervous,” 
let him glance at the chapter headings 
to be assured that the contents apply 
to some of his particular difficulties. 
lantrums, Refusal to Eat, Quarrel- 
someness, Abnormal Fears, are only a 
iew of the subjects treated. We are 
orced to conclude that there is no child 
who does not show some symptoms of 
nervousness. 


In this age of hectic living when it 
seems to many of us that the human 
nervous system cannot stand the strain, 
this book comes with a message of hope 
for the future—if we would fortify the 
adult against nervousness we must pre- 
vent its development in the child. For 
those parents who would practice pre- 
vention there is real help within the 
covers of this book—Reviewed by Bar- 
bara Beattie, M.D. 
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The New Servant,—Electricity in the 
Home, by Mary Ormsbee Whitton. 
Doubleday, Page. 1927. $2.00. 

In this volume of more than three 
hundred pages, Mrs. Whitton has pro- 
duced the first handbook of household 
electricity to be offered to the public. 
It certainly fills a real need now that 
electricity has revolutionized housekeep- 
ing, necessitating a knowledge of its 
many uses in the home. The Foreword 
is written by Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
who “Mrs. Whitton has made 
the whole subject very clear, very sim- 
ple, and very real.” There are chapters 
on Wiring an Old Dwelling, Vacuum 
Cleaners and Other Floor Machines, 
Electric Ironers—Hand and Machine, 
Table Cookery, How to Select an Elec- 
tric Washing Machine, and many other 
important matters connected with this 
new servant in the home. 


Says: 


“TZ 

1928 Vacation Guide, for New York, 
New Jersey, New England and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. J[’acation Service, New 
York. $1.00. 

This Guide is issued under the aus- 
pices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Representa- 
tives of Vacation Service have visited 
all the resorts listed, in order to get the 
facts which are printed about them. 
Rates are given for board and lodging, 
and railroad fares from New York City, 
both round trip and one way. The book 
is indexed by sections, by towns, by 
lowest weekly rates, and a list of houses 
is given within about an hour’s com- 
muting distance from New York. There 
is also a list of camps. This is a most 
useful and practical guide and will meet 
the needs of anyone who wishes to find 
a suitable place for a vacation within 
the four states mentioned. 

ore 

An Outline of Careers, edited by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. Doran. 1927. $5.00. 

This is a “practical guide to achieve- 
ment”, written by thirty-eight interna- 
tionally famous men and women, each 
telling of their own experience, and the 
result is an absorbing volume. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart gives her experience 
as a writer, John Hays Hammond as an 
engineer, and the remaining thirty-six 
authors are equally outstanding in their 
fields. 


a 
WINNER OF THE “CHILDREN” 
MEDAL 1928 


_] Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday 
Child 


By DOUGLAS A. THOM, 
Director of the Habit Clinics, 





M.D 
Boston 





The subject of this book is the proper 
management of the normal child dur 

ing his formative years, so as to guide 
his mental life into sound and healthy 
development, and to cure such unde- 
sirable habits, personality traits, and 
delinquent tendencies as may arise 
lhe book concentrates on the mental 
side of the child's life, but it does not 
neglect the importance of sound 
bodily health as a factor in the child's 
conduct. Every mental problem is 
studied in relation to the child's physi- 
cal well-being. 








WINNER OF THE “CHILDREN” 
MEDAL 1927 


_] The Problems of 
Childhood 


By ANGELO PATRI 





[he problems arising in the eternal 
triangle of parents, children, 
schools, are discussed by Mr. Patri 
out of his long experience in a book of 
great practical value $2.¢ 





Also by ANGELO Patri: 
School and Home...............§ 
Child Training... ch ainaies ks 

] Talks to Mothers................ 


Other Famous Appleton Books 
for Parents 

] The Child's Development and Health 
Record 


By Harold O. Rukh and Justin A 
Garvin ba 


0 The Inner World of Childhood 


By Frances G. Wickes 


Modern Youth and Marriage 
By Henry Neumann 
Children's Theatres and Plays 
By Constance D'Arcy Mackay 
The Book of Green Vegetables 
By Mollie Gold and Eleanor Gil- 
bert $1.51 
The Home-Maker and Her Job 
By Lillian M. Gilbreth $1.75 
| Cancer: A Professional Responsibility 
and a Public Liability 
By Albert Soiland, M. D. 
0 Mother's Cook Book 
By B. W. Bouriailly and D. M. 
Gorman 
At all Booksellers 
These Are Appleton Books 


$1.50 


$1.50 


Convenient Order Form C-3-28 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
35 West 32d St., New York 


Please send me a copy of each of the books 
checked above, for which I enclose §. . 


(add 8°; 


a copy for carriage) 








For Advertising Policy see page 52. 


$2.50 


and 


Minit aitilin,..itil. tertile, tla til, dala, ual, alas, alla, ll alls, lls als lls all alles ls ls las. ttl... .tllhit..uitiliar,.itlli. itil... .itilie....itilt itil itil clin. stheslen _llen_lan. alan 


——————— Oo Oo oe Oo SC ttl... tills, then! 
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THESE LIVELY, COLORFUL FABRICS 
MAKE SUMMER FROCKS 
THAT DO NOT FADE 


OF course your children love to play 
all day long in the warm summer sun- 
shine. It’s the healthiest thing in the 
world for them. But it’s hard on their 
clothes. How often have you watched 
gay frocks, like little flowers, fade away 
and die when they are laundered over 
and over again. 

With Everfast Fabrics you can make 
the prettiest, smartest dresses the chil- 
dren ever had. They can be washed 
time and again without fading the least 
bit. Everfast Fabrics are fast to sun- 
shine, to laundering, to everything. 
They are guaranteed fast color by the 
famous Everfast guarantee. 


You can find Everfast Fabrics at 
nearly every good store. Ask to see the 
Playtime Prints, the Printed Dimities, 
Printed Piques, Printed Linens, and 
the materials in plain, clear colors. Be 
sure before you buy that you find the 
name Everfast on the selvage of the 
fabric. If your store does not sell Ever- 
fast Fabrics, write to us and we will 
direct you to one that does. N. Erlanger, 
Blumgart & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Ordinary 

fabric Reproduction of Everfast and 
ordinary fabric before and 
after being boiled with wash 
ing soda Note there is not 





the slightest chanye in the 
color of Everfaat 


Everfast 
Fabrice 


GuarANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric fades, for any reason, we will 
refund through your dealer, not only the purchase price of the material, 
but the making cost of the garment as well. 


Ever 


fast 


G.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fabrics 


5? 
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NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 











Characteristics of the First, 
Second, Third Child 
(Continued from page 14) 


obstacles, was recognized as a great 
man and saved thousands of lives 
through his sagacity. 

In order that parents may cope with 
the problems which arise in relation 
to the oldest, middle and youngest child, 
many individual conditions have to be 
taken into account. Children should 
have the situation explained and then 
be helped to socialize themselves. 

For instance, Tommy acquires at the 
age of four a baby brother. 

Feeling that his nose is suddenly out 
of joint, Tommy develops a belligerent 
attitude. If punished he sulks. If criti 
cized by his parents because of his be 
havior, he feels that he has been treated 
unjustly and continues in his fighting 
attitude. By such poor methods as these, 
parents unconsciously encourage their 
children in unfortunate habits. If, on 
the other hand, Tommy’s mother ot1 
father explains what the coming of the 
little brother means to him, the situation 
will be changed. If he sees that he is 
to have a new friend, that he has from 
evervene as much love as he had before, 
the belligerent, fighting element is re- 
placed by a happy, co-operative attitude 

This may seem a slow process when 
applied to the problems which con- 
stantly arise, but children soon learn to 
adjust themselves to the more rational 
and comfortable conditions of living 
which are brought about by an educa- 
tion of their social sense. 


Ot Siemans 


regarding our 


ADVERTISING 
STAN DARDS 


Cl teoren, The Magazine for Par- 
ents, accepts only advertisements 
of reliable products, accurately de- 


scribed. 





In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, we 
use the same high standards as in 
selecting our editorial material. 


In applying these advertising 
standards, we have the expert ad- 
vice of our Associate Editor, Anne 
Pierce, who is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on nutrition and 
home economics, 


Special cases are referred to the various 
experts on our Editorial Advisory Board. 
When further investigation of new prod- 
ucts becomes necessary, the facilities of 
the Testing Laboratory of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are employed. 


Readers are urged to write to us about 
their experiences with advertised products. 


OR 


President, 
sociation, Inc., 
DREN, The Magazine for 


Parents’ Publishing As- 
Publishers of Cuit- 
Parents. 
























Mothers, Fathers and World 
Peace 
(Continued from page 11) 


children, our grandchildren, will look 
back on a good many of the things to 
which we have given so-called “loyalty” 
as fetishes of one sort or another. The 
tragedy of mankind is not that mankind 
is incapable of loyalty, but that so much 
noble loyalty has been misdirected. 
Now this teaching of loyalty is not 
just a matter of history. It is a matter 
of the spirit of the whole school system. 
| like to hope in my optimistic moments 
that those great-grandchildren of ours 
will look back to some of our teachings 
of history much as we look back at cer- 
tain clan rivalries. We read about these 
clan rivalries and we say: “How for- 
tunate it is that we have outgrown 
these.” But have we? How is history 
taught? Is it, after all, much more than 
the glorified oral tradition of hates and 
wars of one sort or another? History 
should be taught from a universal point 
of view. Then we might come to realize 
that a false loyalty is indeed an untruth. 
We should, for instance, not make 
heroes only of our military men. 


SEE here a sign of progress. Re- 
I cent books point out how mych more 
important the inventors and the scien- 
tists have been in the history of civili- 
zation than have the politicians and the 
warriors. We are beginning to like to 
read about the microbe hunters who 
prolong life instead of shorten it. That 
idea needs to be carried over into the 
realm of art and culture, as well as 
into the realm of labor. 


There are unknown heroes who, by 
their struggles against oppression, have 
taken women out of the coal mines, lit- 
tle children out of the textile mills. 
Their names have been forgotten. For 
the most part, they did what they did 
without violence—at least without any 
violence comparable to that of the 
sword in war. 


Patriotism, as commonly taught, is 
‘asily perverted. It is lacking in con- 
tent; it is the kind of thing that is apt 
to make us hate someone else who lives 
outside our country but that does not 
necessarily make us love our fellow- 
citizens. *I am quarreling with this in- 
adequate view of patriotism. 


F we are to give content to the idea 
| of loyalty in our schools, it is neces- 
ary, I think, to teach children to face 
the facts of life; to see that the roots of 
war are nearly always economic, to see 
that there has rarely, if ever, been a 
war in which all the right was on one 
side, and all the wrong on the other; 
to understand the causes of war in the 
hope of getting at the cure of war. 


It is not an easy path—this path 
of peace. It is not a cheap blessing to 
he bought on a quick shopping trip. It 
requires that our children have a wiser, 
more fundamental education in fact, 
and social ideals to guide them in the 
creative task of wisely modifying our 
present economic and political institu- 
tions to insure peace. 
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Are You PLANNING for Your Child’s Success 
or Are You Only WISHING for It? 
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9 volumes. .9}0"x74o"x1" | _. 
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Bound in Caxton Buckram 


THE MANUAL OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
shows WHAT TO DO and tells WHY and HOW TO DO IT 
Authentic information on every phase of the child problem 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY BOOKSHELF 
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JUNIOR SPORT SHOP, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue 


New York City : 
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it was an elephant! 


But the big book said it was a Genus 
Elephas Maximus, of the group Probos- 
cidia. No wonder Rollo’s childish curiosity 
died then and there! And who knows? 
Rollo might have become a great naturalist. 

* * ~ * * 

Curiosity is a tender plant. Properly 
nourished, it may bring forth the rare 
flower of genius. Smothered, it may wilt 
into insignificance. 

When children ask “Why?” they want 
simple, direct and satisfying answers. 
Their further interest depends upon it. 
The complex, erudite, meaningless jargon 
of ponderous, musty volumes, salted with 
mystifying Latin and Greek, is apt to dis- 
courage further investigation. 

Give them THE WORLD BOOK. It 
was planned by foremost educators to hold 
their interest. Its meanings are plain, and 
easy to understand, its words vivid and 
animated. It is au- 
thentic enough for 
the scholar, and is 
kept constantly up- 





Tune in 
on KYW, Chicago, 
every evening at o-date : very 
9:00 o’clock. to date in _ever} 
WOR, Newark, Tues- | department of mod- 
day, Thursday, Sat- | ern thought. Its 
urday, 6:50 P. M. carefully planned | 
KFOA, Seattle . 











projects save | 
KMBC, Kansas City | teachers hours of 
research. Co ] or 


plates and diagrams and interesting illus- 
trations cram its 7,000 pages. Covers all 
knowledge required by boys and girls in 
school. Suggests and solves thousands ot 
fascinating questions. You will find THE 
WORLD BOOK, substantially bound in 
ten convenient volumes, and printed on 
sturdy paper in clear, legible type, an 1m- 
library. 


pressive addition to any 


THE WORLD BOOK Radio 
Questions and Answers 


Questions taken from THE WORLD 
BOOK are being broadcast nightly from 
leading radio stations. They are odd, in- 
triguing and full of interest. They have 
brought such wide response that 100 ot 
them have been published in booklet form. 
You can have a copy by signing and re- 
turning the coupon below. It will afford 
vou many pleasant evenings of entertain- 
ment. 





THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 295, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ser me, free of charge, your booklet entitled 
(am) 
I (am not) 
over sta 


100 Radio Questions and Answers.” 
nightly programs 
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BOOKS for 
CHILDREN ,%2:), 






by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 


HIS month we have selected from 

the books of the year those which 
will appeal to the boy or girl with a 
special interest. The interest may be 
history, geography, literature, or nature 
—there are good books along all of 
these lines. We have also included books 
for children who like to make and do 
things and for those who are interested 
in plays or the puppet-theater. These 
books are difficult to grade according to 
age, for a child who has a special inter- 
est or hobby often enjoys books far be- 
yond his age-level. Except where other- 
wise indicated, the books listed will ap- 
peal to children over ten and many of 
them will also prove interesting to 
grown-ups. 


Informational Books 
THe GATEWAY TO AMERICAN History. 
Randolph G. Adams. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 
Families who are interested in his- 
tory will want to own this book. 
The author has collected engrav- 
ings from old and rare books and 
has written descriptive material to 
fit the pictures. The pictures are 
contemporary to the incidents they 
portray, so we see early America 
as the Elizabethans believed it to 
be. The romance and daring of 
Columbus’ voyages is emphasized 
by the quaint old pictures illus- 
trative of the terrors of the deep. 
While the text has not the same 
interest as the pictures it is quite 


readable. (Age 10 and over.) 
Tuis Eartu WE Live On. Elizabeth 
W. Duval. Stokes. $3.00. 


Gaily colored maps and pictures of 
the great rivers, mountains, cities 
and industries of the world make 
this an interesting “beginning geog- 
raphy.” Climate. the zones, lati- 
tude and longitude are very simply 


explained and pictured. It is not 
a text book but a book for any 
child who wants to know some- 


thing about the world in which he 
lives. (Age 7-10.) 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MIN». 

Downey. Macmillan. $2.00. 
In these days we all like to know 
something about the working of 
the human mind, and this is a book 
of very simple psychology for 
older boys and girls. It 
such questions as how do we see, 
hear, taste and learn. There are 
tests for the reader to try out on 
himself—how fast can he talk, read, 
write, how quickly does he react 
to a signal, and so forth. 


June E. 


answers 


ADVENTURES IN REApING. May Lam- 
berton Becker. Stokes. $2.00. 

Miss Becker, who knows a great 
deal about books, shows older chil- 
dren how interesting books are, 
and what may be found in them. 
“Reading for Companionship,” 
“Delights of History” and “Books 
for a World’s-Eye View” are some 
of the chapters. The book lists 
are excellent and parents will find 
them reliable guides to book selec- 
tion. 


TueE Pet Book. 


Anna Botsford Com- 


stock. Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, 
N.Y .-33.36. 
Too often pets die from lack of 
care or incorrect feeding. In the 


Pet Book we find directions for 
feeding and taking care of every 
kind of pet from a dog to a gold- 
fish. There is much interesting 
information about animals and their 
ways and many photographs of 
animals. 
CHIPMUNK. 
Comstock 


TAMI, THE STORY OF A 
Bertha Chapman Cady. 
Pub. Co. $1.90. 

Tut Ciup. 
Scoville, Jr. Harper. $1.50. 

This well-known writer of nature 
stories has given us an account of 
the outdoor adventures of his own 
family. Five children ‘and their 
mother and father have thrilling 
experiences and learn about plants, 
birds and animals. (Age 10 and 


Ovut-oF-Doors Samuel 


over. ) 








fn illustration 
from “The Gate 
way to American 
History’’ by 
Randolph G 

fdams. Pub 
lished by Little, 
Brown and Co. 
























The rare old en 
gravings in this 
delightful volume 
awe children a 
vivid idea of the 
exploration and 
settlement 
America. 








DUTCH TRADING VESSELS LEAVING OLD AMSTERDAM 




































x il First Lessons IN Nature Stupy. - 
t Edith M. Patch. Macmillan, $1.50. Fé . (24 
While this is not a new book, it is a a x ~) 4 9) P| 
. ; , ae ad 
one of the best we know for giv- Ss 


ing young children accurate, sim 
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answer the children’s  < 
first questions about the world and . 
(Age 6-10.) 





the creatures in it. 











Things to Do 


SupposE We Do Sometuinc ELSE. 
Imogen Clark. Crowell. $1.75. 
Games, things to make, things to 
bake. puzzles and suggestions for 
parties as well as simple tricks 


Safe, healthful fun for children 
from 4 to 12 years with 


ANGRU-5PRINESHL 


BETTER THAN JUMPING ON THE BED 


y is for sleep 
[ Long hours each night, 
[i With windows wide open, 


i And covers drawn tight. 


' YOUR CHILD 
L 


1 6 “= Rr ae . mae pais  T Indoors or out, boys and girls have loads of 
4 and his which children will enjoy trying fun walking, running and jumping on Kangru- 
[| on the family. Springshus Doctors buy them for their chil- 
_ : : te: ‘ i dren because they aid in developing st " and 
[Tue Boy's Busy Book. Chelsea leg muscles. The smallest tot quickly learns to 


play with Kangru-Springshus 


Price, $3.00 
(| 25¢ additional for postage. 


—~ West of Rockies 50c extra. 


| HEALTH 
| HABITS 


\s an intelligent mother, you are, of 


course, always looking for interesting 
ft ways of teaching health habits to your 


Fraser. Crowell. $2.50 net. 
A fine book for boys who like to 
use tools. It also includes sugges- 
tions for working with leather, 
metal and concrete, and for making 
a radio. 






Go to your Dealer 
or send coupon 


l child. “THE HEALTH POSTER Plays to Act 704 n. Halsted 8t., ities, Ilinois 
ALPHABET,” in color, by Susan iin . , P. O. Money Orci 

[| Lowe th 26 bright and cheer: -. Enclosed is xpress Money Order [00 $.---++--+++- 

4 We, WI <0 Drigne and Cucery pic A Book or MaArRIoNETTE Plays. Anne . ne nels Watinien tain , 

[| tures to arrange on the nursery walls, Stoddard and T ag es eects hae all meng EE RE el giehek hd! — this money will 

it or to paste in a picture book, will help tod a ane ony Sarg. Green- CT at - 

l ou. \ erses you can read or teach to berg. $2.00. Name Age 

, your child will make him feel the value Tony Sarg’s marionettes are known 

UY it milk, sleep and all the other health all over tl ee -y and he h: ' _ 

[| habits he should know and practice. = oe 1S eer] ene Be Bas Cit Btate 


given new life and interest to the 
puppet theater. Children can fol- 
low the simple directions given for 
making and handling marionettes, 
and they will find these plays es- 
pecially adapted to puppets. The 
plays include “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Jack and | 
the Beanstalk” and others. 
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Size, 6” x 9” in an attractive folder. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 








FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. C, 
736 W. 173rd St., New York City 
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Beauty in the home is of 


primary importance 


_ 


To teach this to children, one of 
America’s foremost decorators, 
Nancy McClelland, has written 
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‘*“Now This Is What I'd Do”’ 


(Continued from page 24) 


When he won't | 
eat his cereal | 


The Young Decorators 





What do you do? 


—Do your punishments tend to de- 
velop jealousy or antagonism ? 


—Do you question your child as to 
his likes and dislikes in food? 


—Has your child any “visiting 
manners ?”’ 


—What do you do if he interrupts? 
—How do you develop neatness? 


GOOD MANNERS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By ELSIE CLEVELAND MEAD and 
THEODORA MEAD ABEL, Ph. D. 








is a highly practical book by 
authorities that you will find im- 
mensely helpful. Strongly endorsed. 
The New York Times says: “Com- 
mon sense forms the basis of this 
manual of conduct,” and The New 
York Herald-Tribune adds: “De- 
serves a wide distribution among 
parents, for here are not only de- 
scriptions and definitions of good 
manners but suggestions and illus- 
trations of the ways and means 
by which children may be brought 
to learn decorous behavior.” 


Price $1.25 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 

















bowl, and a new Mother Goose dish. 
Put only a little food in her dish, as 
you want her to be hungry for the milk, 
and a little milk in the bowl. Either 
busy yourself about the room or leave. 
She will probably play with the spoon 
in the milk the first time, but let her 
alone. 

The next meal, repeat this, and it 
might be wise to step over to her and, 
assuming a careless manner, give her a 
spoonful of milk, no more, unless she 
wants more. I tried this with my little 
girl of the same age with whom I had 
the same trouble and it was successful. 

To make her sleep without the bot- 
tle, place only the milk on the table. 
If she takes only a few sips do not 
worry, but do not insist on more. Have 
ready a few simple new toys. Tie some 
to the crib, scatter the others about. 
She will play with them until she is 
tired and then she will fall asleep. 

The reason for this is plain. We 
are here considering the child as pos- 
sessing a personality. The other way 
we are forcing her to do, and who likes 
to be made to do things? We also 
appeal to a sense of ownership and the 
sitting at a table, just as Mother and 
Daddy do, stimulates the imagination. 
—Mrs. Thera C. Hall, Coosada Station, 
Alabama. 











the storv of a jolly family who 
plan their own rooms with the 
help of a much loved aunt who 
is herself a decorator, 
Don’t miss this book. 


The whole family will enjoy it. 
$2.50 


HARPER'S 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 














FOODS 


For Your Baby 
} ‘To Supplement 
7 the Milk Diet 
Prescribed by 
over 3000 Doctors 


4 Save 24 Hours 
a week of 
Mother's Time 


Cost less than 





APPROVED 


BABY SOUP if made at home 


Ask your doctor 


STRAIN ED and write us for 
VEGETABLES 1 yewr dealer's name 
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1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Or Sonny’ b birthda ; 
...a Sonny Sand Wagon 


Sor VED is the birthday problem! Equipped with a real 
drop-bottom dump body and disc wheels, fairly glistening 
in the brightness of its baked enamel red and blue fimish, the 
“Son-ny” Sand Dump Wagon, with shovel included, is a present 
to thrill the heart of any boy. Built of the same heavy steel 
as Dad’s own car, it will carry all the sand or gravel Sonny 
can pile into it—afford endless hours of healthful outdoor fun 
and play. Moderately priced. 





















































Your dealer has a complete line 
of “Son-ny” Wagons and Auto 
Trucks, or can easily order for you. 



































THE DAYTON TOY & SPECIALTY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 















































BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 

Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 

Tutoring, etc. | 






























































A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 


























ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


| 
JESS PERLMAN, Director | 














Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 







































































ve acclaimed he ie Jack & Jill Ute 
zer 


a unique and ingenuous 
a indlaneeaabie for the proper 
training of children 

Fascinates and intrigues Inculcates 
in the child’s mind the importance 
of utilizing Chet spare time for use- 
ful purpose 

The Jack & ‘iin Tipe Utilizer Outfit 
consists of an 18 x 24 inch Home 
Bulletin and full instructions and 
suggestions how to apoly ony lan. 











































































i} 688) S. Norwalk, Ct. All sent post id for $1.00 
! Seon PL. Los Ang | are not ted your money ayes 
138 Gray St., B’ ‘ville, Ont. feturned 
The Jack & Jit Time Utilizer Co. 
246 Sth Ave. Depti0 WN. V. 
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The Conquest of Children's 
Diseases 
(Continued from page 18) 


to isolate the child who has suspicious 
symptoms. Contrast this with “he’s got 
to have it some day” attitude of the 
parent of not so many years ago. 

Among important reasons for low- 
ered death rates in children is the gen- 
eral awakening to the seriousness of 
children’s diseases and the need for 
medical attention and good care in even 
light cases. The child of the new era 
is placed under the doctor’s care, 
whether his case is light or severe. 
Take measles, for instance. We know 
now that, in every case, the eyes must 
be carefully protected from strong light 
and that the patient must not be allowed 
to read either during the disease or 
during convalescence. We know that 
watchful care is necessary to prevent 
ear-troubles and that through convales- 
cence as well as sickness the child must 
be protected from taking cold. 

In the same way we have learned to 
safeguard scarlet fever patients from 
complications that may mean lifelong 
handicaps or death—disease of the mid- 
dle ear, kidney disease, heart injury, and 
affections of glands and tonsils. We 
guard whooping cough patients from 
bronchitis, asthma, pneumonia, and the 
other serious complications from this 
disease by careful attention to diet and 
by seeing to it that they get plenty of 
fresh air without exposure to cold. 


N° only have we learned to be 
more watchful of the children’s 
diseases, but we have made discoveries 
that have revolutionized their treatment. 
Before anti-toxin was discovered and 
put into general use, the word “diph- 
theria” sent the kind of shudder through 
those who heard it that “Black Death” 
did in the middle ages. Anti-toxin put 
it in the class of diseases that respond 
readily to treatment when treatment is 
administered promptly. Now, since the 
perfecting of toxin anti-toxin, we know 
that no child need have this disease. 
Already the diphtheria death rate in 
the United States Registration Area has 
dropped from 33.6 per 100,000 in 1900 
1904 to 7.8 in 1925. Doctors and pub- 
lic health workers are now looking to a 
time not many years distant when toxin 
anti-toxin treatment has reached all sus- 
ceptible children and the dreaded dis- 
ease has become extinct. 

It is almost certain that measures for 
conferring artificial immunity to scar- 
let fever will shortly be perfected. 
Much promising work has been done 
recently, and with patience and the sup- 
port which an intelligent population 
should give to such work, the final steps 
may be taken which will lead to pro- 
cedures as effective for this disease as 
anti-toxin and toxin anti-toxin have 
been for diphtheria. 

A new method of attack against 
measles has been worked out recently. 
It has been found that the injection of 
a small amount of the blood serum of a 
person who has had measles will tem- 
porarily produce immunity to the dis- 
ease. This same serum is thought by 












WHAT A GIFT 





For His Birthday 
or “Children’s Day” 





YW a up the spring, set the wheels and let ’er | 


go! 
round and round and round the room, gleaming 
with gold and blue, all three propellers spinning and 
sparkling like a dragonfly’s wing. Lindbergh's own 
plane never looked finer! There are hours and 
hours, days and days of fun for the boy who owns 
this Kingsbury Tri-motor Monoplane. It will stand 
hard knocks—built all of steel. Its disc wheels have 
big rubber “balloon” tires. Its durable spring 
motor is long-running. It has a wing spread of 15 
inches. Price only $2. (West of the Miss. or in 
Canada $2.25). 
-June 16th. What a toy to celebrate it with! If 
the store where you usually buy toys cannot supply 
you, send direct to us. We will ship you this plane 
promptly, with the guarantee of your money back 
if you are not pleased! 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94-E Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


Free—Complete Illustrated Catalog of 


KINGSBURY 


Moror DRIVEN Toys 


SEND 10 cents Monoplane with 


for a novel rub- a tire of fine 
ber ERASER. A "J eraser rubber. 
disc wheel from Set of four era- 
this Kingsbury a sers, 53 cents. 





, 





“most as big as Daddy” 


Little Billy watches his weight as carefully 
as Daddy watches his! f he wants to make the 
team some day, he must begin training now 

Detecto, the preferred bathroom scale, helps 
him build a strong, sturdy body—no flabby 
muscles, but honest weight—for Detecto al 
ways tells the truth. 

All Detectos are certified and approved by 
the N. Y. State Bureau of Weights and Meas 
ures. [Built to give a lifetime of service, and 
guaranteed for five years. Available in white 
and three colors, 


DETECT, 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
The Jacobs Bros., Inc. 

Dept. 8 318 Greenwich St. = ms 
Detecto Junior 
11.85 
East of tbe Mississippi) 
Detecto Ace 
$15.00 
(Illustrated on right) 
Detecto Royal 
18.75 
At all department and 


bardware stores, or 
direct from the makers. 
ALSO 






Send for Free 


Detecto-Lettc, thefamous r 
Health Literature 


Springiess Baby Sca'e. 











“Children’s Day”’ will be here soon | 


Whirr-r-r! Away she rushes—‘“banking”’ | 








some to have value in the treatment of 
the disease after it has once developed, 
especially in checking the severity of 
the attack. Likewise, in the case of 
whooping cough, a vaccine is now used 
to shorten the course of the disease and 
lessen its force, as well as for preven- 
tion. Its value, however, is still in 
question. 


MOST important field tha remains 
to be cultivated is the care of 
mothers before their children are born. 
Physicians know that if an expectant 
mother receives medical attention some 
months before a child is born, the child 
stands a much better chance of surviv- 
ing the first month of life. It hap- 
pens that most of the improvement in 
infant mortality during the past twenty- 
five years was among infants older than 
one month and under one year of age. 
The death rate under one month of age 
has not changed materially. It is hoped 
that the bringing of expectant mothers 
to the doctor sooner, through the exten- 
sion of prenatal and obstetrical service, 
and the treatment that doctors can ad- 
minister to these expectant mothers will 
be reflected in a larger proportion of 
infants born at full-term in normal 
health able to survive the first month. 
If we are to live up to the achieve- 
ments of the past quarter century, we 
must carry further the work that has 
been begun in all phases of child wel- 
fare. It seems likely that progress in 
medical discovery will be as great, if 
not greater, in the coming years. If 
popular knowledge and practice keep 
pace with discovery, then the outlook 
for children is indeed bright. But un- 
til parents generally have learned to 
take advantage of all available meas- 
ures for protecting the health of chil- 
dren, there will be needless child deaths 
and needless sickness. There will re- 
sult handicapping physical defects 
among adults of the next generation. It 
is the responsibility of everyone to see 
to it that these preventive measures be 
made common knowledge. 


“oe 


Sanctuary 


by CrairgE Waris CALLAHAN 


in Mother’s room— 

I pause upon the threshold and I see 

Not the monstrous bed, the marble bu- 
reau top, 

The ribboned bottles of a prim frivolity, 

But mending all aspill 

Beside the sunken chair, 

A thimble on the sill— 

To tap the curfew of our outdoor fun— 

The worn spot where the babies played 

In pools of morning sun. 


In Mother’s room— 
I pause upon the threshold and I feel 
The old enchantment of the words, the 
balm, 

The privilege, the refuge. 
As at a vigil shrine 

By memories taper-lit. 
Again is benediction mine, 
Harborage as of yore 

For world-tired feet. Oh, Mother dear, 
Could prodigal ask more? 


And I kneel 

















‘JUNGLEGYM | 
JUNIOR 














































| A Play Apparatus 


Patented October 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 

















In these days of too many toys for 
children, too many novelties, too 
many devices for their amusement, it 
is a real discovery indeed that can 
win its place as an essential piece of 
equipment—along with swings, 
blocks and sand-pile, those funda- 
mentals in a child's world. 


To win such a place the newcomer 
must satisfy some strong instinct 
hitherto unsatisfied; must offer a 
medium for creative play; must be 
simple in itself—in short, a bare 
scaffolding on which the child's 
imagination builds. 

These requirements and more are met by 
JUNGLEGYM. 

Established now in nearly a thousand 
places where children play, it bas unfailingly 
proved its rich value. The instinct to climb 
impels children on to it, irresistibly. They 
clamber, hang, twist, and stretch, developing 
muscular strength and coordination along 
with judgment and courage. They play in 
groups of differing ages without quarreling 
for turns and with demonstrated safety. In 
acrobatics, in games Spontaneously invented, 
in constructive projects, and in purely imagina- 
tive play they find JUNGLEGYM ‘their 


constant ally, year after year. 





Area § ft. x 7 ft. 
Used indoors as well as outside. 
Price $50.00 F.O. B. Cambridge, Mass. | 


Let us send you 
further information and references 


PLAYGROUND | 
EQUIPMENT CO. | 


5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. Y. Office: 122 Greenwich St. 





| 
Please send information to 





. Di weewtivaeaediet eesauen ss 
| 
sks wenend sank aaanate 
| 
| City State | 
(Children Apr.) | 




















For Advertising Policy see page 52. 








ROBUST 
HEALTH 


FOR $§-50 


very youngster 
should have a Busy 
Kiddie—the wonder- 
ful health-building 
Gymnasium for chil- 
dren from 2 to 8 
years old; -which de- 
velops, naturally, al- 
most every muscle in 
their young, growing 
bodies. Invaluable 
when rainy weather keeps them 


indoors. 














or rame 


The Busy Kiddie is a Doorway 
Gym—Swing, Trapeze and Fly- 
ine Rings—all of which can be 
hung from the patented 
“Hanger” which does away with 
screw eyes. Hanger is 
tened in place or released by 
the turn of a thumbscrew, and 
it is tested to 350 Ibs—AIll you 
have to provide is a doorway— 
single is all right—we do the 
rest. 

Children are crazy about the 
Busy Kiddie—so, all in all, can 
you imagine a better Birthday 
Gitt. 


fas- 


Price $5.50 and up—write today for 


the “BUSY KIDDIE” free folder. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “‘Busy Kiddie” 


Box 503 Jenkintown, Penna. 
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THINGS for CHILDREN 








The Piano-Box Playhouse 


HAT little girl does not love to 

“play house?” And what boy 

would not like to have a shack 
where he could keep his tools and work- 
bench, where his club could meet to 
build radios or model airplanes or where 
Indian braves could hold a council in 
wet weather ? 

Not only is a playhouse a source of 
pleasure and a means of keeping the 
children out of the street in vacation 
days, but it helps to develop imagina- 
tion and the homemaking instinct. Such 
a house can be built very inexpensively 
by Dad or the older boys. 

One father delighted his three young- 
sters last summer with a trim little cot- 
tage made from a piano box (Fig. A). 
The box was set up under a tree in the 
backvard. A door was cut in one end 
and fastened with hinges. In the higher 
side of the box, two windows were cut 
and fitted with discarded screens and 
with sliding wooden windows inside, to 
protect the interior from rain. The 
finishing touch window - boxes, 
which the children filled with dirt and 
planted with pansies. Little sister used 
a week’s allowance to buy the pansy 
plants, which she nursed carefully into 
bloom. 

Painting the playhouse was a job in 
which all the children joined with en- 
thusiasm. Even the youngest daubed at 
the lower part of the house which he 
could reach. The outside of the house 
was given two coats of gleaming white 
paint. Green bands around the win- 
dows, and green window-boxes fur- 
nished a touch of color. After the out- 
side of the house was dry, the children 
attacked the inside, painting the walls 
green. Then they sandpapered and 
scrubbed the floor, giving it ample time 
to dry, and painted it also green. 


was 


Home-made Rugs and Furniture 

Furnishing the house proved to be 
even more fun than wielding the paint- 
brush. This was a task of joy which 
continued through the whole summer. 
Given the frame of an old screen, the 
children put a row of nails on each of 
two sides, strung carpet-rags across and 
wove two very attractive rugs. Then 
the okler boy accumulated many wooden 
boxes from the grocery store and tried 
his hand at making furniture. A large 
soap-box served as base for the first 
chair. One side was knocked out and 
nailed upright for a back (Fig. B). 
Later a more comfortable chair 
contrived trom two boxes, one on top 
of the other, with the empty side of the 
top box toward the front and the top 
knocked out, forming a chair with 
arms. A saw was ably used to fash- 
ion the sides into more graceful arms, 
and old cretonne and discarded trousers 
were ripped up, pressed and cut, and 


was 
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_ Games, Handcraft and Other Constructive Fun 














used to upholster the seat and back 
(Fig. C). 

A small table was made from a larger 
box, the bottom (which had been 
knocked out) being sawed into narrow 
pieces and nailed on for legs. Two 
starch boxes with sliding covers were 
nailed together on their sides, and made 
a practical small cupboard with doors 
that opened and shut. Three small 
boxes of the same size were nailed to- 
gether and painted green, forming a 
I or y\kcase. 

The children made their own dishes 
from lard cans, candy boxes, and cereal 
and ice-cream containers. Mother do- 
nated some old nankins and towels, and 
the small girl cut them into squares for 
napkins, merely notching the 
She hemmed a larger 
tablecloth. 

Two discarded curtains were cut to 
fit the small hemmed 
neatly. Several old picture frames were 
found in the attic, washed, dried and 
painted, then used to frame colored pic 
tures cut from magazines. 


Girls Will Like to Make 


Dotu’s BureEau—Take four or six of 
the “slip-in” boxes in which matches 
come. Either the pocket or household 
size may be used, according to the size 
of the doll. Pile the boxes together 
lengthwise in two piles, so that the slip- 
in sides form two or three double tiers 
of drawers at the front. Then paste a 
piece of wallpaper or other heavy paper 
tightly around the whole (top, bottom 
and two long sides) to hold the boxes in 
position; paper the front of each drawer 
te match, and sew a button on or push 
a thumb-tack into the front of 
drawer to serve as a handle. 


Woot Dortts—Scraps of bright 
worsted from the knitting bag are easily 
transformed into a new kind of dolls 
for the doll house. The wool dolls also 
make an amusing decoration for a girl’s 
coat, or, hung around the neck by a 
strand of wool, they are a good-luck 
charm which has come to us from 
France. 

Wind worsted straight thirty times 
around a piece of cardboard three and 
one-half inches wide. Before taking it 
off the card, run a piece of worsted un- 
der the folds at the top and tie it se- 
curely. Slip it off and tie another piece 


edges. 
square for a 


windows and 


each 








TO DO and TO MAKE 
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of wool around it about one-half inch 
from the top. This makes the head and 
neck. Next, separate five double strands 
from each side for the arms, cut them 
off to the proper length and tie them to- 
cether to make wrists and hands. An- 
other piece wrapped and tied about the 
rest of the loops will make the body and 
waist and leave a full skirt. With a 
needle and darning cotton or fine yarn, 
take a few stitches to represent eyes, 
nose and mouth. 

If a boy or man doll is desired, it is 
only necessary to divide the wool from 
the waist down and tie it as was done 
in making the arms and hands. A baby 
is made by winding the worsted twenty 
times around a cardboard two and a 
half inches wide, and omitting the waist- 
line. 


A Coox1nc CLocK—To make a cook- 
ing clock, which will be useful to 
mother, cut a piece of thin cardboard, 
7x9 inches, and cover it with colored 
paper. With a compass draw a paper 
clock face, lettering the numbers with 
pencil or crayon. Paste this clock face 
at the top of the cardboard panel. Then 
ut two clock hands out of cardboard 
nd fasten them to the center of the 
clock face with a round-head paper fast- 
‘ner. Below the face paste a pad for 
vriting grocery orders or a list of the 
time needed to cook various foods. This 
clock is hung in the kitchen, to be used 
hy the cook to set the time when things 
hould be taken from the oven. 


Games 

Dumps Banp—This hilarious game is 
tor any number of players and is en- 
joyed by those of all ages. Try it for 
home play night or for the picnic, when 
everyone is tired of more active sports. 

The players are seated in a ring, with 

leader in the center. Each player 
some musical instrument, and 
when the game begins, each must sil- 
cntly go through the motions of play- 
ing his instrument. The leader has one 
of his own, also, and while earnestly 
playing it, must suddenly change, taking 
the motions of one of the other players, 


( he ses 


This player, then, must change to the 
instrument which was the leader’s. If 
a player fails to do so at once the leader 
may then take his place, and he must 
become the leader. 

Remember, this is a dumb band; no 
laughing, no talking. Any noise must 
be paid for by forfeit. The frantic mo- 
tions of those caught napping are ex- 
tremely funny. Father or Uncle will 
be more apt to be caught than five-year- 
old Johnnie, for the very young chil- 
dren are especially adept at such jolly 
make-believe. 


3eLL Cat—Several players are blind- 
folded. Another player is given a bell, 
which he must jingle at intervals. The 
object of the game is to catch the player 
with the bell. 


Fish ano Net—Five players are 
chosen to represent the “Net.” The re- 
maining players, who are sent to the far 
end of the playing area, are called 
“Fish.” The players representing the 
“Net” clasp hands and upon the signal, 
“Fish run,” the “Net” attempts to sur- 
round as many of the “Fish” as it can. 
If the “Net” is broken, all “Fish” are 
allowed to escape. All players caught 
become part of the “Net,” and the game 
continues. The last five persons to be 
caught serve as the “Net” during the 
next game. Upon the signal, “Fish 
run,” all players except the “Net” cross 
from one playing area to the other. 


Fisn Ponpn—tThis interesting game is 
made by covering the top of a good- 
sized cardboard box with paper, which 
is colored blue with crayon or paint, to 
represent a pond. Little fish are cut 
out of cardboard, then a loop of fine 
wire is fastened through the mouth of 
each. A strand from picture wire will 
do. Cut small slits in the pond into 
which the fish will fit, so that just their 
mouths protrude above the surface of 
the water. The fishing is done with 
small sticks, from each of which hangs 
a cord with a piece of stout wire bent 
for a hook. The children will enjoy 
copying their fish after pictures in 
natural history books, and coloring them 
in lifelike hues. 


Simon Says—One player chosen to 
be “Simon” takes his place before the 
other players. He commands some gym- 
nastic movement, as “Raise arms for- 
ward, bend knees,” etc. As he does so 
he calls out “Simon says.” If, however, 
he omits “Simon says,” before his com- 
mand, the players should not execute 
the movement, even though he does. 
Anyone failing in this must be seated. 


One dollar will be paid for brief, clear descriptions of games for 
children, games which the whole family can play, and other contri- 


butions, published in this department. 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Address the Editor, Cutu- 
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The famous Kiddie Gym is 
the only complete and pat 
ented children's health gym 
on the market, combining in 
one sturdy combination 

Swing Teeter-Totter 

Parallel Bars Trapeze 

Flying Rings Turning Bar 

Size — 7 feet high, 7 feet 
long and 4 feet wide. Place 
Kiddie Gym on the lawn in 
summer, in the playroom or 
basement in winter Sturdy 
and attractive. Dozens of 
testimonials on file from 
parents in every 
state in the 
Union and 














abroad. 











For Advertising Policy see page 52. 















Kiddie Gym 
ts endorsed by 
authorities at the 
Universities of Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
child specialists and delight- 
ed parents everywhere. Has 
seal of approval of Modern 
Priscilla, Child Life and Jun- 
ior Home Keeps children 
amused and off the street 
while building healthy young 
bodies. Holds five or six chil- 
dren at once. Kiddie Gym is 
built of selected woods and 
steel, durably made to hold 
the weight of any child; 
painted a rich red. Easily 
erected, parts instantly inter- 
changeable. 
































EASY TO ORDER 

Send your name and ad- 
dress with check or moncy 
order for $15 to our nearest 
office and Kiddie Gym will be 
shipped at once, express or 
freight, as you prefer Shipp’ 
weight 60 Ibs. in carton. Or we wi 
wal express or freight collect. Ask 
for our attractive ee of 
health toys “Rosy Cheek Town 


‘The Kiddie Gym Company, 
Power Bldg., Nicollet Island, Dept. C-M 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: 
360 Third Ave., 




















Venice, California 
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| The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


|THE TALE OF TENJIN 
| By LEONIE ADAMS 


How a Much-abused 

a Saint. Told from a Japanese 

Legend and Illustrated from Scroll 
Paintings in the Museum 


Man Became 


in 
THE CHILDREN’S 
BULLETIN 
| Edited by | 
WINIFRED E. HOWE | 


a 





Published four times a year 


Price 25 cents per copy—$1.00 per year 














Are you giving 
BABY’S TEETH 
the proper care? 





‘Decayed first teeth 
mean imperfect 
mastication and 


poor digestion. 
[heir care is a 
major, not minor 
matter, as errone- 


ously supposed for 
so many years.” 


J rprpnt ticle 
irom a recent articie 
in CHILDREN 








Send for book describing this 
new method advised by 
baby specialists 


Dental and medical authorities are im- 
pressing upon mothers hye: vital importance 
of the baby teeth. Failure to properly 
care for them may impair your child’s 
health and cause the permanent teeth 
come in crowded, crooked and uneven. 


BABYDENT, the formula of a leading 
children’s dental specialist, now makes it 
easy for you to give those important first 
teeth correct daily care. It comes in the 
form of a mild, pure cream, with a box of 
sanitary applicators for applying it. 

The taste of BanypeENT cream is so pleasant to 
baby that he will sit quiet during the massage and 
cleansing. Its regular use keeps the teeth free 
from the stains which are the forerunners of de 


to | 





cay. It helps to soothe the pain that often accom 
panies teething. Barnypent is the first safe, scien 
tific and convenient dentifrice for baby teeth Raby 
specialists, physicians and dentists have given it 


enthusiastic appro\ 


FREE BOOKLET—Mail the Coupon 


Curtpren’s Crrntcat Lanoratory, 
Dept. B-2, Granville, N. 


Please mail me, without charge, your 
“The Care of Saby Gums and Teeth.” 


Name 


{ddroce 
Taress 


: a 





Ot) 
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What toFeed the Baby and Why 
(Continued from page 17) 


proteins, lactose (milk sugar) and min- 
erals (especially lime and phosphorus ) 
needed for tooth and bone and muscle 
building. 

Science aside, common sense tells us 
that milk solids should not be 40 per 
cent cane sugar when we strive to keep 
the sprinkling of sugar on the child’s 


cereal down to a minimum. Even for 
the older preschool child, Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose has this to say about 


sugar: “Sweets should 
withheld. They pervert the appetite 
and are likely to disturb digestion. 
There is plenty of sugar in milk. Only 
what is absolutely necessary to make 
applesauce, junket, or other very simple 
milk puddings palatable should be used.” 
An anti-climax indeed to feed an in- 
fant sucrose-laden milk. 


be rigorously 


HE condensed milks have an honor- 

able place on the pantry shelf. Being 
literally “preserved,” they are a great 
convenience for cookery or for the 
adult, especially when milk and ice 
are at a premium or not to be had, but 
their place is not in the baby’s bottle. 


Leading authorities on infant feeding 
agree on this. 
There is a wide difference in the 


composition of prepared infants’ foods, 
and this in itself is a grave difficulty 
in using them wisely unless the label 
tells exactly “what’s in ’em.” Mystery 
has no place in an infant’s food. We 
must know what’s in it—however 
and digestible it may be—in order to 
make proper use of the package 
the individual child. Some products, 
and the best ones, modestly declare 
themselves to milk modifiers—and 
are composed largely of the starch of 
grains (dextrose, dextrimaltose, etc.). 
Some have these grain products in 
combination with dried milk. But here 
if the directions say “mix with water,’ 
we get a product in which milk solids 
are replaced by grain solids in too great 
a degree and compared with our stand- 


good 


for 





be 


ard of mothers’ or cows’ milk, they are 
far from the ideal. Mostly they are 
lacking in fat and the right kind of 


and contain too much starch 

They are not well-balanced 
though the ingredients may be 
desirable in themselves. 

Excellent as some of these products, 
notably the malted milks, are, an 
addition to the milk for older children, 
or for the nursing mother, they do not 
measure up to the milk simply modified, 
as an infants’ food. 

“One would think,” ejaculated the 
nurse impatiently, “to hear people ta'k, 
that a baby these days lived mainly on 
tomatoes, liver, bananas and cod-liver 


minerals, 
and sugar. 


foods, 


as 


oil.” There is much talk about these 
side dishes. They represent a new idea, 
while milk is as old a story as we have. 

As tc quantity, the vitamin-bearing 


foods on the baby’s menu are negligible. 
But they illustrate the importance of lit- 
tle things and small amounts. The two 
tablespoons a day of orange or tomato 
juice; sunshine by the hour, or cod- 
liver oil by the teaspoonful, may mean 
the difference between a baby who uses 





Taylor BABY BATH 


Thermo- 
| meter 


Saves little bodies 
from being immersed 
in too hot or too cold 
baths Water which 
‘feels *’ correct to 
your hand or elbow, 
may be entirely wrong 


| for your baby 

| Taylor Baby Bath 
Thermometer is an 
attractive practical 
accessory for the lay- 
ette Va Blue or 

| Baby Pink finish that 
will stand the wear 

| baby will give it, 
lens front, easy read- 
ing tube sunk in 
val wood back for 
protection Whole 
thermometer floats in 
water making fas- 


cinatjng plaything for 
youngster 








r r Baby Bath Thermometers are for sale in most 
stores catering to baby’s needs If no dealer is avail- 
able, send $1.00 (plus 5 wstage) direct to us, with 
coupon below, and thermometer will be shipped at once, 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 
HORT & MASON, LTD., LONDO 


Taylor | instrument Companies, Dept. C, Rochester, "N.Y. 





Please enclose Taylor aby Bath Ther 
mometer in F Baby Pink finish 
Enclosed is $1.00 plus 5 postage) for each one 
ordered, 

Name 
EE wndeshtes0sns6c0cdedsaennebesencudaetbess 
Te TTT TTT TT TTT cocccccs BOND cocccccscccese 


City 














BREAK 
the 
THUMB: 
SUCKING 
HABIT 























End this habit and prevent protruding teeth; facial de- 
formities and other harmful effects 
Dr. Thompson’s Sanitary Rings offer a_ scientific, 
pleasant, easy, safe and immediate method of curing this 
| habit At the same time it peru its perfectly normal use 
| of thumb and finger. Adjt F any thumb or 
| inger Doctors lentists, « and thousands 
} of parents en lors e it Tri over a period 
| f five years hy usands 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

| CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

1814 H. Medical Arts Building, Chicago, III. 
PLEASE USE COUPON BELOW 


| CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
- H. <tage + Arts Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Oo fe 


en x 2 Sanitary Rings, plus 1%« 
4 stage 
I enclose $2.50 for 1 
posta 
(omens 4 ee ) 
J] Please send FR copy of your hure 


Sanitary Ring, plus 15 | 





for the Busy Mother 
_, Comfort and Safety 
for Baby 


always comfortable 
and safe in the HI-TOI 
baby chair Can't upset or 
get out. While mother goes 
about her housework, she no 
longer worries when baby 
cannct be in her sight HI- 
TOI is also a combination 
nursery chair taby is trained 
more quickly; learns to walk 
earlier Highly endorsed by 
baby specialists Praised by 
grateful mothers Beautifully 
enameled Optional color 


‘a Relief 


Baby is 


Pat 


Pend 





Write TODAY 
Bastian Mfa. Co., Dept. 103, Grand Island, Neb. 


hoices for descriptive folder. 














You'll want 
the new 


HANDY ANN DRYER | 


MPLOYS a new method of 
clothes placement that gives 
greater capacity, better drying; 





the size of an ironing board.Rig- 
id, non-collapsible. Weighs 13 
Ibs. No clothes pins, no stretch- 
ing, no line-marking of fine 
clothes. Far ahead of any ir 
door dryer ever devised. Sent 
prepaid anywhere. Money-back 
guarantee. 

Finished in bright lacquer 


colors, or plain. 


allows free air circulation. High 
capacity — equals 75 feet of 
clothes line. Small space—size 
open, 48 inches high, 36 inches 
wide, zo inches deep. Use it any- 
where. Folds down to less than 


HANDY ?ANN 


Clothes DRYER 












HANDY ANN COMPANY, 209 Oregonian Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Ship me a Handy Ann Dryer, prepaid. $8.75 (natural wood $6.50) 
L) Send Literature ] Send me your salesman’s proposition. 
Name oo 
Address - 


Lenclose check for $ 


Doctor says: “Pla-Mox” 


ji 5 

GW Vy 

€ [R.., Dy 
21 ~~ S 

No stiff soles to bind tiny feet. Pla-Mox 
are soft and flexible. Ample breadth for 
growth. Pla-Mox slip on easily; yet can- 
not be kicked off. No wrinkles or rough- 
ness. Ventilated toes keep feet dry. Made 
of durable elk. Sizes 1 to 5, white or 
smoke. At stores or postpaid, $2. Money 
back if not delighted. 











TINY TOT SHOE CORPORATION 
84 North Street Rochester, N. Y. 








Annual Register of Women’s Clubs 
and National Organizations 


Federation 
with State 


Giving State and General 
officers and committees, 
Federation officers and committees, 
club lists and presidents’ addresses. 
Also officers and committees of the great 
National Organizations of Women. 
PRICE—$3.25 


Best medium for lecturers 
tainers for Women’s Club 


Special rates on application 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Editor & Publisher 


Shirley, Mass. (Summers) 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston (Winters) 


and enter- 
programs. 








Parents and Teachers 


Pusatic ScnHoo_ts—Ballict—10c, 

Sex Tlyctene ror TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
—Winslow and HV illiamson—10c. 

INF’ MATION MotHer—J ohn 


Gavit—l15e. 


Some FOR 


Palmer 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 


370-A Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 











| 

Have you read these late | 

publications? | 
INTRODUCTION oF Sex Epvucation Into 


the building materials of milk to good 
advantage and one who does not; be- 
tween a baby with rickets and one with 
straight, sturdy limbs; between a baby 
with high resistance to disease and cne 
that falls a victim to every passing 
germ; between a baby handicapped with 
constipation and all its ills and discom- 
forts, and one with a_ well-regulated 
habit of disposing of the body wastes. 

Even the milk of cow or mother may 
not have a liberal supply of Vitamin C, 
and if sunlight is lacking or the food 
is not green and fresh, it may be in- 
adequate. Then oranges and tomatoes 
supply the need. Egg yolk by the tea- 
spoonful iron, phosphorus and 
Vitamin A, ior blood and body cells and 
for growth. Spinach, too, adds iron— 
the one element that the milk is a little 
short on—and all three vitamins, A, B 
and C, 

So the case sums itself up this way: 

(1) Mother’s milk or the milk of a 
foster mother. Breast milk as long as 
possible and always some breast milk in 
the early weeks. 

(2) Certified raw milk of 
known purity and perfect handling un- 
der inspection, properly modified. 

(3) Pasteurized Grade A milk, modi- 
fied with boiled water and lactose or 
dextrimaltose according to established 
rules, increasing in strength and quan- 
tity from week to week. 

(4) Failing these, dried whole milk 
or evaporated, unsweetened, canned 
milk, diluted to milk strength and modi- 
fied as above. 

(5) Milk modifiers, plainly labeled as 
to nature and amount of ingredients, 
may be convenient for adding to milk, 
especially for the child of six months 
or more. Mixtures added to water only 
are apt to lack milk fat and minerals, 
and be too high in starches and sugars. 
That milk solids are replaced by 
grain solids to too large an extent. 


adds 


cow’s 


is, 


(6) Don’t forgot the side dishes— 
orange or tomato juice; cereal gruel or 
a milk modifier of known composition ; 
egg yolk and spinach, and the cod-liver 
oil cocktail—for iron, phosphorus and 
vitamins. Milk supplies the calcium. 

Thousands of people, research scien- 
tists, doctors, dietitians, nurses —in 
laboratory, hospital. clinic and school, 
are working, studying, observing and 
comparing, to determine all the factors 
that go to give a child the best pos- 
sible start in life, mind and body. It 
would be a pity indeed should all this 
miss the mark, by not registering in the 
home and with the individual mother. 
Another army of folks is working to 
produce milk and other foods in the best 
possible way the year ’round, and get 
them to the consumer’s door in perfect 
condition. A loss again unless the 
mother picks up the work there and 
carries it on wisely, 

And as inspiration to support you in 
the daily grind of carrying out the de- 
tails of feeding the baby, remember that 
you are laying the foundation for pos- 
sibly three-score years of “ease” or 
“dis-ease” for the child. It is a vision 
to hold high as one boils bottles, chills 
milk and strains orange juice, cereals 
and vegetables! 
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OR DIRECT 


Send no money. Simply mail name and 
address on postcard. When your Arta- 
Scope arrives, pay postman $2 and a few 
cents postage. Delight in it 10 days. If 
you're not fascinated, money back with- 
out question. 


eARTASCOPE 


Aang Specialties, 17 Smith St., Rochester, N. Y. 
eferences: Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Finished and 
Unfinished 
Old-Fashioned 
Mountain-M ade 


Furniture 






No. 924 
$4.00 


Express Charges 


Additional 


—h 


The Child’s Own 
Ladderback Chair 


| Ap mig child is entitled to a 
chair of its own. \ help in 
child training, toc We've just 
had our old mountain chair-maker 
fashion this miniature Ladderback 
for children. It is hand-made 
from choice maple and ash, with 
split, white oak seat Unfinished 

that is, no paint or stain has been 
applied. Size, 30 inches high. 


Write for 1928 Catalogue 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 











For Advertising Policy see page 52. 61 
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for the 
HOME! 


ECAUSE of the great success 

of our playground apparatus in 

schools, parks, and playgrounds 
throughout the country, and because 
sO many parents have requested simi- 
lar “playthings” for their children to 
use at home, we now announce this 
new line. The same high quality and 
careful workmanship are in our ap- 
paratus for the home. 
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EverWearJunior 


Playground 
Apparatus 


for your playroom, 
nement—helps to 


your yard, the 
keep the littl 


odies busy in healthful recreation as 
well as fun. They can’t get too 
rough; they’re always safe. 


27 Different Items 


Low Price — — Small Size 
High Quality 
SLIDES 
SwINGs 
See-Saws 


Merry-Go-Rounps 
OceAN Waves 

GIANT STRIDES 
Merry-Wave-StTrIDES 
COMBINATION OUTFITS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 


E ver We: ir Juni 


ne j ) tay 
on 1S e sta 


Apparatus for the 
dard of quality, just 


as our Bonet park and playground 
yparatus has been the standard for 
20 years. The most sensible and the 


most economical 


“playthings” 
can buy. 


you 


log No. 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1 


Springfield, Ohio. 


20.4 


Write for Cata 








A Mothers’ Study Club of Durham, N. C., which uses this magazine as a textbook 


Program for 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, 


Mothers’ Clubs 


and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HIS 








pro- 
gram is 
basedon 
the article, “The 
Conquest of Chil- 
dren’s Diseases,” 
by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, on page 
18 of this issue. 


Questions 
Based on the 

Article 

1) What 
the chief 


t] 


are 
factors 
1at have contrib- 
uted t» the de- 
crease in the 
death rate among 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read aloud the 
article on page 18. The leader should then pre- 
sent the various questions given below. (The 
questions and answers will doubtless cause dis- 
cussion, difference of opinion, and personal 
comment, which should be encouraged). The 
leader will next ask various members of the 
group to take up, one by one, the Problems 
for Discussion. At the close of the meeting 
it will be found helpful for the leader to read 
the summary of tie main points made in the 


article. In advance of the meeting, the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should be 
assigned to members of the group, who will 


report on them at the meeting. 

Ask your public library to co-operate with you 
in providing the books or pamphiets listed for 
your reading. First of all, make sure that your 
library subscribes to CHILDREN, the Maga- 
zine for Parents. (If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will see that 
the books and pamphlets suggested in connec- 


Points to Keep 
in Mind 


(1) Improved 
methods in 
ing babies 
saved many it 
fant lives. 

2) Improved 
physical 
babies has de 
creased the death 
rate, and has re 
sulted in sturdie: 
children. 


teed 


have 


care ol 


(3) A steady 
ee in certain 
children’s dis 
eases proves thie 


effectiveness oO 1 


babies during the 


the preventive 


’ : tion with this program are conveniently at measures we are 
past twenty-five hand for the use of the members of your group). neasures Wwe art 
years ? now using 

(2) What are +) A sound 
the common causes of illness during the constitution will not ensure a_ child 
first year of the child’s life? gainst physical illness unless the en- 


> 


(3) How can we account for 
crease of certain communic: able diseases 
of children in recent year 

(4) Are there valid ait for 
popular superstition that children 
the better for having had 
dren’s diseases ? 

(5) Is it worth to try to pro- 
tect a child from minor ailments ? 

(6) What is the Schick test? 
useful for every child? 

(7) Can a child’s health be 
guarded before he born ? 

(8) Whose responsibility 
vention of disease? The 
parent’s? The school’s? 

(9) What should be the chief func- 
tion of the school nurse? In what ways 
can parents co-operate with her? 


the de- 


the 
are 
some chil- 
while 


Is it 


safe- 
How? 

is the pre- 
? The 


-- , 
doctor s: 
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vironment is also wisely ordered. 

(5) Simple medical knowledge of 
ordinary diseases of childhood is avail- 
able for all. 

(6) Parents should 
available preventive 


keep informed of 
measures and 


should give their children the benefit of 
these 
(7) Isolation of children having a 


communicable disease goes far 
vent needless spread of disease. 

(8) Care of the expectant mother is 
an important factor in producing 
healthy babies. 


to pre- 


Problems for Discussion 


(1) Mary, aged six, had a slight at- 
(Continued on next page) 

















Program on Child Training 
_ ] Each month there is 
published a Program for 
Group Discussion based on 
the leading article in this 
magazine. Hundreds of 
clubs and groups through- 
out the country are using 
these articles as the basis 
for discussion and study at 
their monthly meetings. They distribute 
to their members copies of neat, little 
programs which tell the subjects to be 
discussed each month. Copies of these 
trograms will be sent, free of charge, 
in any quantity needed. 


rogram o 
CHILD 
TRAINING 





An Intelligence Test for Parents 


An Intelligence Test for 





Parents, which appeared eee 
in the May, 1927, issue, | a veten toF 
has been so popular that | P*®ENTS 
the Bureau has already ? 


had requests for approxi- 
mately 100,000 reprints. > 
Parent-Teacher Associa- ——— 
tions, Mothers’ Clubs and 
informal groups of parents 
extremely stimulating as well as 
having great educational value. Copies 
will be distributed without charge upon 
receipt of postage to cover mailing. 








all find this 
test 


<. 


An Easy and Dignified Fund- 


Raising Plan 
What organization can- 
not use to advantage some | 





extra money? Your Par- ie 
ent - Teacher Associaticn, 3225S SSB 
for example, may wish to tJ 


buy some playground 
equipment or a motion pic- 

ture machine for the L___— 
school. Asking for contributions is not 
very pleasant and sometimes just a bit 
humiliating. Why not offer something 
of real value to those whom you ap- 
proach for money? 

CuiLpren, The Magazine for Par- 
ents,has devised an easy,dignified fund- 
raising plan for organizations and will 
gladly send you full particulars upon 
request. 

A large number of important groups 
have used this plan successfully and 
many hundreds of dollars have been 
added to their treasuries through it. 





Special Group Rates 
If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, spe- 
cial reduced subscription rates will be 
offered them. Information about these 
special rates for group subscriptions 
will be sent upon request. 


& 


Program for Group Discussion 


(Continued from page 62) 


tack of chicken pox. Her mother did 
net separate her from four-year-old 
Betty who shared her room. She felt 
that they might as well have it together. 
Betty did not contract the disease at 
all. Does this prove the mother’s 
wisdom ? 

(2) Young Mrs. K. allows only very 
few visitors to see her new-baby, and 
allows no one but herself and the nurse 
to handle him. Her mother thinks this 
treatment is just “new-fangled non- 
sense.” Is it? 

(3) Mrs. Smith thinks the school is 
altogether too fussy about little colds. 
Three times this winter, one of her 
children has been sent home for no 
good reason, except just a cold. Which 
is wiser—her attitude or the school’s? 


Why? 
(4) Is it fair to expect a mother 
whose child has whooping cough to 


keep him away from all other children 
for the long weeks of its duration? 
Mrs. Jones expects a baby in 
six months’ time. Need she bother 
about seeing a doctor now, or may she 
wait a few months? Can her baby’s 
health and growth be affected by her 
course : 


(5) 


in regard to this: 


(6) A tour-months-old nursing baby 
is losing weight and crying a great deal. 
The doctor the mother’s milk is 
not sufficient, nor good quality, and rec- 
ommends weaning the baby to a bottle. 
The grandmother advises against this 
step, maintaining that “mother’s milk 
is always best.” Is the grandmother’s 
or the doctor’s advice more likely to 
be helpful ? ' 


Says 


References 
Tue TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT. 


Luther Burbank. Century, 1907. 

Tue Happy Bary. L. Emmett Holt. 
Dodd, Mead, 1924. 

Tue HEALTH oF THE RUNABOUT 
Cuitp. William P. Lucas. Vac- 
millan, 1923. 

Diet FoR CHILDREN. Lulu Hunt 
Peters. Dodd, Mead, 1924. 


Cuitp HyGIeENeE. S., 
Harper, 1925. 

HEALTH TRAINING OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
Cuitp. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. Child 
Study Association of America, 1925. 

THe Growinc Cup: His Neeps 
AND Care. Herman N. Bundesen. 
Chicago School of Sanitary Instruc- 
tion, 1927. 
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A NEW HELP 
for Baby 





LAA d IDM) 


“| PLITTLE4 } 


TOIDEY. 
Foot Pressure 
Develops Bowel 
Muscles 


HE NEW Foot Pressure Rest 

Toidey developed at the request 
of child specialists, is now ready for 
you at many 'eading stores. If your 
own dealer cannot yet supply you 
from stock, he will be glad to order 
specially. Write us if you have 
difficulty. 


Toidey Makes Training Easy 
Baby feels so safe when seated on 
the Toidey. Locked firmly to the 
big seat, the comfortable secure 
Toidey helps baby to that instinc- 
tive response which starts training 
to regularity. 


Baby soon learns to help, too, by 
pressing his little feet firmly against 
the footboard, little hands grip- 
ping the Toidey arms. 


At Fifth Month 


The Toidey should be used as soon 
as baby’s back is strong enough 
usually fifth or sixth month—and 
thereafter until fourth or fifth year. 
Foot Rest adjusts for growth. 


Home and A-Visiting 
All Toideys fold compactly for 
carrying, and fit any toilet, so baby 
need never be distracted by lack or 
change of juvenile equipment. 
Little Toidey, Jr., with Foot 
Rest ae $4.75 
Little Toidey de /uxe, with 


Foot Rest : 6.25 
Little Toidey, Jr. (without 

Rest) : 3.00 
Little Toidey de luxe (with- 

out Rest) 5.00 


Juvenile W ood Products, Inc. 
(Child Toilet Specialists) 
GERTRUDE A. MULLER, Pres. 


Dept. 5 Fort Wayne. Ind. 


Ask for ““Toideys.”” Identify by the 
bunny trade mark on the back rest. 








For Advertising Policy see page 52. 
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Every Mother 
Should Read 
this 
Carefully! 


A nationwide investigation of 
household refrigeration by an 
eminent physician showed that 
food in nine out of ten families 
is kept in a way as to be a real 
menace to health! 


Bacteria in milk, for example, | 
multiply by the thousands and | 
hundreds of thousands each 24 
hours as the temperature of the 
refrigerator rises above 50°. 


Don’t assume that you are pro- 
tecting the health of your family 
—test your refrigerator with a 
thermometer. It should be about 
45°—not more than 50°. 


Copeland Dependable Electric 
Refrigeration provides ideal con- 
ditions for healthful food pres- 
ervation—a dry atmosphere, with 
the temperature constantly below 
the danger mark! 


Write for booklet describing the 
complete Copeland line. Models 
for all purposes, some as low as 
$195 at factory. 








COPELAND, 630 Lycaste Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Name 





Address__ 


Ch, 5-28 
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— _ PARENTS’ 
Sty FORUM 


You are invited to bring to this 


page the intimate, everyday prob- 
lems of child care and training 


which arise in your own home and neighborhood, as well as sug- 

gestions on how CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, may be 

made more helpful to you. Communications should be brief, 
preferably less than two hundred words. 


A Tragedy of Mother’s Day 


S a minister, my work has con- 
A stantly brought me in contact 
with the tragedies of home life. 
Seldom, however, have I been so stag- 
gered as by this incident of Mother’s 
Day. 

The church services were being con- 
ducted entirely by women, the pastor’s 
wife preaching the Mother’s Day ser- 
mon. As usual, carnations were worn 
by the audience in honor of their 
mothers. 

Just before the service a manly little 
boy came to me inquiring as to the 
meaning of the different colored carna- 
tions being worn that morning. I ex- 
plained that the red flowers were for 
the living mothers, and the white flow- 
ers for those who had passed away. 

“Mr. Daniels,” he answered, “I un- 
derstand that all right, but what color 
flower do you wear if your mother is 
divorced ?”—E. D., New Haven, Conn. 

How difficult sometimes for grown-ups to 

answer the questions of children! 


A Fathers’ Club 


E look forward eagerly to the 
magazine each month. Many of 
the articles are read at meetings of the 
Mothers’ Club. A few are also read at 
meetings of the Fathers’ Club. In their 
leisure, both fathers and mothers read 
other interesting articles, ads, and sug- 
gestions.—R. K. G., New York City. 
Fathers as well as mothers are organizing 


to study the job of parenthood. Let’s hear 
from more of them. 


What She Liked Best 


OW your article “If Parents Only 

Knew” did wake me up and get 
me on my job. Why, I have taught 
school myself and could tell just about 
what kind of a home a student came 
from, and here as a parent, I’ve been 
growing careless myself. But that ar- 
ticle jolted me out of my rut. I do 
want to co-operate with the school and 
with my boy’s teacher, but it is easy to 
become engulfed in the routine of one’s 
immediate home duties so that school 
seems vaguely distant. 

And then how glad I was to read 
“What’s Happening to the American 
Family.” It is so reassuring and com- 
forting to learn that, after all, our great 
unit of civilization is not going on the 
rocks. There is so much taik about the 
disintegration of the family, that one 
almost becomes panicky. So it is com- 
forting to read something hopeful and 
really constructive about family life. 


And so these two live articles have 
stimulated me to a renewed effort, and 
opened my heart and mind to a renewed 
enjoyment of my home which is to me 
one of the big things of life—WMrs. 
G. O., Culver, Kansas. 

May all readers be jolted out of their ruts! 


Accessible Information 

I AM so grateful for the copy of 

CHILDREN, and can say to you that 
this is the finest help I have found for 
dealing with the actual problems of 
childhood, in a very definite and brief 
way, so that busy workers do not get 
lost while reading —N. W., Director 
Child Health Education, South Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis Association. 


It is always a pleasure to hear that this 
magazine is a help to busy parents. 


Six Objectives for Parents 


O NE copy of Cuitpren, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, made me an 
enthusiastic advocate of the magazine 
for every intelligent parent. 

Although I do not know the joys and 
privileges of motherhood, those whom 
I call “my children” number well into 
the hundreds. As a result of these 
many contacts, to me the big objectives 
in child training are the following: 

(1) A common sense and attractive 
health program, including diet, fresh 
air, sunshine and sleep. 

(2) Happy play life in an environ- 
ment which will stimulate the child’s 
imagination and develop his initiative. 

(3) 3est of literature, beginning 
with the child’s first picture books. 

(4) Home duties at an early age to 
give the child the sense of feeling a part 
of the family unit, also a share in re- 
sponsibility. 

(5) Knowledge of the emotional life 
of the child in view of its tremendous 
effect upon adult life. 

(6) Intelligent, sympathetic under- 
standing of the child which will lead 
to the fullest development of his per- 
sonality. — A kindergartner, Freeport, 
Long Island. 


Such a program as this would surely secure 
the co-operative support of parents and 
teachers alike. 


Why We Are Needed 
¥Y; JUR publication has no competitor 


in the magazine field. It closes a gap 
in the ranks of monthlies and weeklies 
which served. respectively, every art, 
and trade and profession except, until 
you came along, that of parenthood.— 
V.L. W.. California. 


We're proud to be of unique service. 
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* Building In? Health 
with ULTRAVIOLET 


























OUR children must do more than 

hold their own against disease— 
for it is in their early years that the future's health 
reserve must be “built in.’ To create ‘“‘disease-resist- 
tance,” as well as to aid in the correction of many child- 
hood ailments, the Alpine Sun Lamp is your most valuable 
ally. 


Because modern environment makes impossible the continual 
exposure of the naked body to the pure unfiltered Ultraviolet 
rays of the sun, an artificial source of Ultraviolet is essential. 
The most practical and effectively intense source of Ultra- 
violet for home use is the quartz mercury vapor arc 
made available in the Luxor Model of the Alpine Sun. 





Ask your physician how you can protect the health of the 
entire family with the Alpine Sun. Then write for our free 
book, “Ultraviolet for Health,’ which tells how youcan obtain 
the Luxor Model of the Alpine on a rental or outright purchase 
basis. 


Medical authorities 
report beneficial re- 
sults from the use of 
the Alpine Sun Lamp 
in the treatment of 
many juvenile diseases 
with which every 
family is familiar. 


The ALPINE SUN LAMP 
is made only by HANOVIA 


CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO. 





HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MEG. CO. 
Dept. C., Newark, N. J 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me the free booklet, “Ultraviolet for Health.” 


Do not fail to ask your physician 
about Ultraviolet and the quartz 
lamp. Also, send for the inter- 
VT eT eT ToT eT eT Te Te uf j esting free booklet, “Ultraviolet 
ve for Health.” 


Name 





Street 


-_-— 4 








Who Wants Happy, 
Healthy Children? 


Your children will have the happiest time of their lives—sliding, 
teetering, and playing merry-go-round on this Merremaker. Com- 
plete Home Playground. Child specialists recommend these glori- 
ous plays as one of surest ways of giving full physical development 
and sturdy health to your children. 


Pre He - . P 
Fully protected by 
patents granted. July 
4, 14925 ind other 
patents pending. 


As A 
Merry-Go-Round Wx As A Teeter-Totter 








Ze M ERREMAKE Ronn 


USED 
| ——— INDOORS ana 
Complete Home Playground OUTDOORS 


the year round 


Here is a slide, teeter-totter and merry-go-round all in one 
strong piece of home playground equipment. Your children can 
change it from one play to another themselves. Always something , 
new to do. It will keep them happy and contented in the home f Combines a 
yard safe from the dangerous street motor trathe. 1. Swing 

Children from 2 to 16 love the Merremaker. It is built strong, 2. Trapeze 
tested to hold 700 pounds—will last for years. Made of selected 3. Horizontal Bar 
hardwood. Reinforced with metal. Finished in rich red enamel 4. Flying Rings 
with weatherproof spar varnish. Easily set up in a very few 
minutes without any tools. Used outdoors and indoors the year 
round. The special new low price will surprise and please you. 





Give your children a Merremaker to play on this summer. It 
will solve their play problem for you for years to come. Mail this 
coupon now for the special new low price and complete description. 
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